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Black  -  and -White  or 
Sepia  Prints,  which? 

A  mere  matter  of  taste  or  preference 
easily  solved  by  the  photographer 

who  uses 

Cyko  Paper 

CYKO  prints  are  either  of  a  rich  en¬ 
graving  black,  cold  platinum  black, 
warm  albumen,  warm  sepia  or  Van¬ 
dyke  brown  tone— the  color  depends 
on  the  developer  used  and  subsequent 
treatment. 

One  paper  does  it  all,  and  that  paper 
is  CYKO. 


•  \ 

It’s  all  explained  in  the  Cyko  Manual  and  Profes¬ 
sional  Cyko  Pointer,  both  yours  for  the  asking. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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You  Can’t 
Pull  the 
Wrong 
One 


WITH  the  Ansco  Film  Pack  there 
is  no  possibility  of  pulling  out 
the  wrong  tab  and  ruining  a  lot  of  films. 
Only  ONE  tab  shows  at  any  time,  so 
that  you  camiot  pull  out  No.  2  until 
No.  1  has  been  exposed,  because  the 
pack  itself  takes  care  of  the  sequence 
automatically.  But  you  may  take  out 
any  one  exposed  film  and  develop  it 
without  spoiling  the  remaining  films. 
The 


ANSCO 

FILM  PACK 

The  sin^e  tab  pack 


is  light-  and  moisture-proof,  preserves  a 
perfect  focal  plane,  without  which  the 
most  expensive  lens  is  valueless,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  the  film  to  become 
detached  from  the  pulling  strip.  The 
Ansco  Film  Pack  may  be  used  in  any 
film  pack  camera,  or,  with  a  suitable 
adapter,  in  any  plate  or  film  camera. 
The  film  is  non-curling,  color-sensitive, 
extra-rapid,  free  from  halation,  and 
yields  pictures  with  stereoscopic  per¬ 
spective.  Get  a  trial  Ansco  Film  Pack 
from  your  dealer  today.  You  will  be 
convinced  that  film  pack 
photography  is  now  an 
assured  success. 


ANSCO  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  New  York 


The  Sign  of  the 
Ansco  Dealer 
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OUR  COMBINA  TION  OFFER 

The  following  Books  and  Albums  with  one  year's  subscription  to 
“THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES”  will  be  supplied  at  rates  as  below: 


Photographing  in  Old  England  By  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  --  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  1.50 

$4.00 

Both  for  -  $3.50 


Landscape  and  Figure  Composition  -  -  By  Sadakichi  Hartmann 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  -  $3.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1.50 

$4.50 

Both  for  ------  $3.50 


Photography  -  -  -  -  By  E.  O.  Hoppe,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 


Retail  Price  -  $2.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1 .50 

$330 

Both  for  $3.00 


Saturday  with  My  Camera  =  -  -  -  By  Stanley  E.  Johnson 

Retail  Price  -  --  --  --  -  $1.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  .  1.50 

$3.00 

Both  for  -  -  -  $2.50 


With  Other  Photographers  -  -  -  By  Ryland  W.  Phillips 

Retail  Price  .....  $2.50 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  1 .50 

$4.00 

Both  for  -  -  -  -  -  -  $3.50 

Photographic  Amusements  ....  By  W.  E.  Woodbury 
Retail  Price  .....  ...  $1.00 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES,  one  year,  -  -  1 .50 

$2.50 

Both  for  ~  -  =  -  -  -  $1.50 


“PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

”  ALBUM, 

Album 

No.  1 

Retail  Price 

$1.00 

With  a  Year’s 
Subscription  to 
Photographic  Times 

$2.00 

44 

44 

44 

No.  2 

1.20 

$2.20 

44 

44 

44 

No.  3 

1.60 

$2.60 

<4 

44 

44 

No.  4 

2.40 

$3.40 

44 

44 

44 

No.  5 

2.80 

$3.80 

Any  ot  these  Books 

or  Albums 

will  make  an 

acceptable  gift  to 

anyone  interested 

in  Photography 

Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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Double*Disc 


«]  MJJ I ; )  f; 


The  latest  dance  hits  while  they  are  hits — the  latest  in  every  class  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music — are  on  Columbia  double-disc  records.  A 
new  list  on  sale  the  20th  of  every  month.  And  at  a  standard  price  of  65 
cents — the  price  of  more  than  a  thousand  Columbia  double-disc  records. 

Buy  Columbia  records  because  they  are  better  records — universal 
in  selections  and  faultless  in  recording. 

Hear  the  newest  records  at  your  Columbia  dealer’s.  Today!  And  hear 
any  other  particular  records  you  like,  you  have  a  choice  of  more  than  4000. 

And  while  you  are  about  it — hear  the  Columbia  Grafonola  “Favorite”  at  $50  as  illustrated; 
the  model  that  for  more  than  four  years  has  been  sold  to  more 
people  than  any  other  instrument — regardless  of  price  or  make.  It  has 
every  Columbia  tone  feature,  including  the  exclusively  Columbia  tone 
control  leaves.  Other  Columbia  Grafonolas  from  $17.50  to  $500 — 
and  on  easy  terms  if  you  wish.  • 

Columbia  Graphophone  Co. 

Box  F213  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York 

TORONTO :  365-367  Sorauren  Avenue.  Prices  in  Canada  plus  duty. 

Creators  of  the  Talking  Machine  Industry.  Pioneers  and  Leaders  in 
the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Owners  of  the  Fundamental  Patents.  Dealers 
and  Prospective  Dealers  write  for  a  confidential  letter  and  a  free  copy 
of  our  book  "Music  Money.’* 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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FourMonthsTrial  Subscription 
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As  an  inducement  to  amateur  photographers  who  are  not 
subscribers  we  make  this  offer,  anticipating  that  at  the 
end  of  the  trial  subscription  they  will  be  willing  to  send 
the  balance  due,  $1.00,  for  a  full  year’s  subscription,  and 
receive  also  a  copy  of 

Photographic  Amusements 

(RETAIL  PRICE,  $1.00) 

The  Photographic  Times  publishes  only  articles  of  a 
practical  nature,  by  contributors  whose  reputations  as 
authorities  on  photography  are  well-known,  and  as  a  guide 
for  the  beginner,  articles  by  advanced  workers  in  the  craft. 
If  your  friend  is  an  amateur,  and  not  a  reader  of  our 
magazine,  why  not  have  us  send  this  trial  offer?  He  will 
thank  you  and  so  will  we. 

Our  combination  offer  for  a  year’s  subscription  and  a 
choice  of  our  photographic  books  at  practically  the  price 
of  one,  still  holds  good.  Shall  we  send  you  a  circular? 
Remittances  may  be  made  by  Check,  Money  or  Express 
Order,  Stamps  or  Currency  to 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSN. 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Landscape  and  Figure  Composition 

By  SADAKICHI  HARTMANN 

(SIDNEY  ALLAN) 


Illustrated  by  more  than 


150  Photo-Engravings  from  Celebrated  Paintings 
and  Original  Photographs 


Mr.  Hartmann  is  a  well  known  writer  and  critic  on  art  subjects.  He  is 
an  expert  with  the  pencil  and  brush,  as  well  as  with  the  camera,  and  his  instructions, 
therefore,  may  be  depended  upon  as  thoroughly  reliable,  practical  and  helpful. 
This  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  Hartmann  includes  the  chapters  on  Landscape 
and  Figure  Composition  which  appeared  in  The  Photographic  Times,  with  all 
the  original  illustrations.  The  articles  themselves  have  been  carefully  revised  for 
re-publication  in  book  form,  with  new  matter  added.  The  following  suggests  the 
scope  of  the  book. 


Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition 
The  Point  of  Interest 
Line  Combinations 
A  MethoJ  of  Spotting 
The  Placing  of  Figures 


Different  Principles  of  Representation 
Background  Arrangements 
Foreground,  Middle  Distance  and  Distance 
One-Figure  Composition 
Two-Figure  Composition 
Composition  of  Three  or  More  Figures 


It  is  printed  in  large  quarto  size,  on  heavy  woodcut  paper,  and  is  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  lettering,  and  full  gilt  edges. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  photographic  materials,  book-  (PQ  LiO 
sellers,  etc.  Price,  in  a  box,  sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  tj .\J\J 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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THE  OLDEST 
Photographic  Magazine  in  America 


VOLUME 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOURNAL  OF  AMERICA 


1 


NEW  SERIES  :  WILSON'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC) 
MACAZINE  •  FOUNDED  1864 


The 

Recognized 
A  uthority 
for  over 
Fifty  Years 


EDWARD  L- WILSON  CO- LIE 
122  EAST  25TH  ST -NEW  YORK  K 


Original  articles  and  illustrations  by  the  world’s  leading  photographers 
Live,  practical  papers  on  how  to  do  things 

Artistic  photography  in  the  studio  and  field 

Formulas  and  processes,  and  all  the  news 
Notable  print  competitions 


$1.50  a  year,  in  advance 


Subscription  reduced  to 

Trial  4  mos.,  fifty  cents 


EDWARD  L.  WILSON  CO.,  Inc. 

THE  CAMERA  BUILDING 

122  East  25th  Street  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS 


By  RYLAND  W.  PHILLIPS 


This  book  is  destined  to  become  as  famous 
as  Mr.  Phillips’  lecture,  which  created  a  pro¬ 
found  sensation  wherever  given.  Mr.  Phillips 
spent  years  of  careful  research  in  compiling 
“With  Other  Photographers.” 

THE  TEXT  comprises  a  short  biog¬ 
raphy  of  each  of  the  photographers  mention¬ 
ed,  together  with  a  description  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  methods  employed  to  obtain  the 
results  for  which  he  has  gained  a  national 
reputation.  The  arrangement  of  the  lighting 
also  is  fully  explained  and  nearly  100  illustra¬ 
tions  are  given.  The  method  used  by  each 
photographer  is  illustrated  by  an  exact  re¬ 
production  ol  a  print  from  the  raw  negative; 


then  by  an  illustration  of  the  retouched  and 
finished  job — mount  and  print.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  is  also  given  of  the  interior  of  the  studio, 
showing  the  customer  in  position  and  the 
photographer  manipulating  the  camera. 

Beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  art  can¬ 
vas;  size  12^  x  9X  inches. 

Below  are  mentioned  the  names  of  a  few 
of  the  photographers  whose  methods  are 
given  in  “With  Other  Photographers,”  all  of 
whom  are  well  known  for  their  originality. 
Among  the  number  are  several  women  pho¬ 
tographers  who  have  gained  an  enviable 
reputation: 


A.  F.  Bradley 
Mary  Carnell 
E.  B  Core 
E.  E.  Doty 
Rudolph  Duhrkoop 


William  Shewell  Ellis 
J.  Ernest  Mock 
Ryland  W.  Phillips 
Will  H.  Towles 
George  Edmondson 


Mrs.  Sara  F.  T.  Price 
David  D.  Spellman 
“Jack’’  H.  Garo 
Elias  Goldensky 
Dudley  Hoyt 


Miss  Belle  Johnson 
Knatfl  Bros. 

Pirie  Macdonald 
Miss  Blanche  Reinecke 
Clarence  Hayes 


Miss  Frances  B.  Johnson 
Louis  M.  Koehne 
Charles  L.  Lewis 
Miss  Mary  E.  McGarvey 
Morris  Burke  Parkinson 


Price  $2.50  per  copy ,  postpaid 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TO 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 
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F.  W.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 
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34  Beekman  St.,  telephones:]™' BEEKMAN  New  York. 

SOLE  NEW  YORK  AGENTS: 

BANKERS  LINEN  and  BANKERS  LINEN  BOND 

Made  in  Flat  Papers,  Typewriter  Papers,  and  Envelopes 


"CRANE  BROS.  ALL  LINEN" 
“PURE  LINEN  STOCK” 

“CROWN  LEGHORN  LINEN’ 
“GOVERNMENT  LINEN” 


“SAXON  BOND” 

“CUSTOM  HOUSE  BOND” 
“STOCK  EXCHANGE  BOND' 
“NEW  YORK  BOND” 


“WALL  STREET  LINEN” 
“NATIONAL  EMBLEM  BOND' 
“MAGNA  CHARTA  BOND” 
“ALEXIS  BOND” 


“TUNXIS  BOND” 
“VICTORIA  BOND” 
“EXTRA  (A)  BOND’ 
“CITY  BOND” 


I 
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Writing  and  Cover  Papers  in  all  Qualities  “GREYLOCK  LINEN  LEDGER” 

ALSO  AGENTS  FOR 

Crane  &  Company’s  Celebrated  Bond  and  Parchment  Papers 

Byron  Weston  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 
L.  L.  Brown  Paper  Company’s  Linen  Ledger  and  Record  Papers 

Crane  Brothers  **  Gold  Medal  ”  Linen  Ledger 
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PICTURE  MAKING  FROM  COMMONPLACE  MATERIAL 

With  Seven  Illustrations. 

BY  WM.  S.  RICE. 


SOMEONE  has  aptly  said  that 
“Art  is  nature  seen  through  a  tem¬ 
perament.”  The  same  idea  holds 
good  in  photography  where  often  a 
commonplace  subject  yields  the  most 
interesting  picture  when  photographed 
at  the  psychological  moment,  when  the 
moment  has  arrived  requires  the  gen¬ 
ius  of  the  photographer  to  decide.  In 
order  to  come  to  a  decision  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  we  must  study  the  subject  whether 
a  landscape  or  figure,  under  varying 
conditions  of  light,  as  well  as  from 
various  points  of  view. 

Supposing  our  subject  is  a  landscape 
we  are  impressed  by  its  beauty  on  an 
early  evening  stroll  by  the  river  bank. 
The  sunset  sky  effects  are  just  right 
for  a  picture  but  it  is  too  late  in  the 
day  to  get  it  with  anything  like  success. 

We  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  we  can  just  as  conveni¬ 
ently  take  the  picture  the  following 
morning.  So,  with  all  the  necessary 
photographic  paraphernalia,  we  saun¬ 
ter  forth  to  our  chosen  spot  to  make 
the  exposure.  But,  lo !  the  landscape 


does  not  look  the  same,  and  of  course 
not,  because  the  lighting  of  the  subject 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
Last  evening  the  sky  was  the  main  at¬ 
traction  and  the  clouds  made  the  sky 
space  interesting  by  attractive  cloud 
patterns  while  now  it  is  simply  one 
plain  light  area.  The  buildings,  ship 
and  banks  were  simplified  and  stood 
out  as  dark  silhouettes  against  the 
clouds.  In  other  words  they  served 
merely  as  dark  forms  to  accent  and 
bring  in  relief  the  splendid  sky  that 
roused  your  enthusiasm  on  first  seeing 
the  possibilities  of  the  subject. 

Now  in  the  even  morning  light  there 
is  nothing  dominant  in  your  subject 
and  the  word  monotony  is  written 
everywhere  all  over  it. 

You  are  so  disappointed  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  that  you  cannot  understand  what  is 
the  matter  and  you  go  away  without 
making  an  exposure. 

Perhaps  it  will  sometime  dawn  upon 
you  why  this  subject  was  so  appealing 
the  first  time  you  saw  it,  and  why  it 
appears  so  commonplace  to-day.  If 
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so,  you  will  have  your  camera  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  good  cloud  effects  and  when 
the  right  one  comes,  hasten  forth  and 
obtain  a  masterpiece. 

Now  comes  the  modus  operandi. 
Any  kind  and  make  of  camera  will  do, 
although  the  larger  the  plate  the  more 
interesting  the  subject.  You  must 
stop  the  diaphragm  down  to  about  32 
and  wait  until  the  sun  has  just  hidden 
his  face  under  the  edge  of  a  protecting 
cloud,  and  then  “press  your  button.” 
One-twenty-fifth  of  a  second  is  the 
average  time  required  to  do  the  trick. 

A  photograph  that  attempts  to  show 
every  object  in  an  extended  view  of  the 
country  is  not,  in  an  artistic  sense,  a 
picture.  You  know  that  such  a  picture 
shows  too  many  objects  of  interest  for 
your  eyes  to  take  in  at  once.  Either 
the  picture  must  be  kept  moving  to 
bring  different  parts  of  the  scene  be¬ 
fore  you,  or  you  must  change  your 


point  of  view  in  order  to  see  more  of 
the  representation.  It  is  like  a  walk  or 
drive  through  the  country,  you  can  see 
material  for  a  great  many  pictures  in 
going  even  a  very  short  distance. 

A  picture  or  landscape  design,  is 
therefore  a  careful  selection  of  shapes 
and  values,  or  colors  placed  within  a 
definite  space.  The  most  artistic  pho¬ 
tographs  from  nature  are  not  those 
which  show  the  widest  extent  of  coun¬ 
try  or  the  greatest  number  of  objects; 
but  they  are  those  which  show  that  the 
artist  has  carefully  chosen  a  spot 
wherein  certain  shapes,  colors  and 
values  seem  to  be  arranged  according 
to  the  principles  of  composition  or  pic¬ 
ture  making.  An  artist  sketching  out 
of  doors  must  leave  out  every  shape 
that  does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  his 
picture  or  that  draws  attention  away 
from  his  central  object  of  interest. 

By  cutting  two  L-shapea  pieces  of 
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paper  and  shifting  them  about  over  a 
photograph  we  are  often  surprised  to 
find  many  little  pictures  within  the  one, 
each  being  interesting  in  itself  apart 
from  the  main  picture.  Very  often  this 
is  the  case  and  with  this  thought  in 
mind  we  will  endeavor  to  find  our  own 
particular  picture  and  compose  it  by 
observing  the  following  rules : 

1.  The  proportions  of  sky  and  land 
or  water  should  not  be  equal. 

2.  The  horizon  line  should  be 
either  above  or  below  the  exact  center 
of  the  picture  space. 

3.  Principal  effects  of  interest 
should  not  be  grouped  in  exact  center 
of  picture  but  a  trifle  to  the  right  or 
left. 

The  water  front  in  the  city  of  Stock- 
ton,  California,  as  everyone  knows,  is 
a  commonplace,  every-day  commercial 
subject  for  a  picture  and  yet  in  the 
early  evening  one  will  find  many  inter¬ 
ested  people  attracted  hither  to  watch 
the  glorious  sunset  effects  which  are  re¬ 
flected  in  the  rippling  tide.  The  plain 
commercial  looking  mills  and  factories 


now  loom  up  as  mere  silhouettes  and 
all  detail  loses  itself  in  the  general 
scheme. 

Many  beautiful  pictures  have  been 
made  from  this  spot  in  the  past.  Now, 
however,  some  modern  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  the  foreground  which 
cut  off  a  view  of  the  distance  and  spoil 
the  subject  for  all  future  attempts  at 
picture  making. 

Compare  the  two  pictures  entitled 
“Sunset  on  the  Slough”  and  “Morning 
on  the  Slough”  and  observe  how  com¬ 
monplace  the  subject  is  in  broad  day¬ 
light,  and  how  much  the  sky  in  the 
evening  adds  to  the  making  of  the 
picture. 

I  have  spoken  before  about  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  figure  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  to  add  interest  and  relieve  mo¬ 
notony.  “The  Ruined  Sanctuary”  and 
a  “Street  in  Old  Capistrano”  will  ex¬ 
plain  just  what  I  mean  and  illustrate 
the  idea  without  any  words. 

Shadows  often  are  the  making  of  a 
picture  out  of  commonplace  material. 
Notice  in  the  frozen  brook  in  the  picture 
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1—  Afternoon  Shadows 

2 —  Street  in  Old  Capistrano 

3 —  The  Stockton  Channel  at  Sunset 

entitled  “Afternoon  Shadows”  how  the 
trees  make  interesting  arabesques  on 
the  level  surface  of  the  frozen  water. 

The  loneliness  of  the  ocean  beach 
may  be  well  expressed  by  a  solitary 
figure  strolling  along  the  water’s  edge. 
In  this  case  the  figure  should  not  be  at 
close  range  but  merely  an  accent  in  the 
wide  view.  I  remember  once  seeing  an 


Ruined  Sanctuary 

interesting  picture  of  the  desert, 
which  to  my  mind,  expressed  the  spirit 
of  the  arid  lands  more  truthfully  than 
any  that  I  had  ever  seen.  The  picture 
was  of  good  size  but  the  figures  were 
mere  dark  specks  and  only  accessories 
in  the  scene,  thus  giving  the  beholder 
an  impression  of  solitude  and  vastness. 

By  the  intelligent  use  of  the  finder 
much  that  is  commonplace  or  non-es¬ 
sential  to  the  making  of  your  picture 
may  be  shoved  aside  and  the  result  will 
be  a  great  surprise. 

The  illustrations  shown  herewith — 
photographs  of  shipping  in  the  Stock- 
ton  Channel— illustrate  more  clearly 
than  words  can  tell,  the  points  that  I 
have  just  been  speaking  about. 

Clouds  are  an  essential  feature  in  a 
landscape  which  shows  too  much  sky 
space.  In  cases  where  this  is  a  blank, 
white  spot  the  picture  is  apt  to  become 
very  tiresome. 

Smoke  and  steam  are  also  two  very 
important  factors  in  relieving  a  com- 
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Morning  on  the  Slough 


Sunset  on  the  Slough 

The  sun  was  sinking  behind  a  cluster  of 
purple  banded  clouds 


monplace  subject  of  monotony  and  giv¬ 
ing  to  the  too  evident  subject  what  the 
artist  likes  to  term  as  atmosphere  or 
mystery. 

Study  any  pictures  of  water  front 
scenes  taken  in  large  cities  and  see  what 
importance  steam  and  smoke  play  in 
suggesting  life  and  action  to  the  scene 
which  ordinarily  would  be  quite  com¬ 
monplace. 

Views  taken  from  tall  buildings  in 
cities  showing  the  “downtown  sky¬ 
scraper  district”  wreathed  in  swirling 
columns  of  steam  and  smoke  are  com¬ 
monplace  enough  subjects  in  which  the 
ever-shifting  smoke  wreaths  make  in¬ 
teresting  patterns  of  light  masses  that 
break  the  tall,  severe,  vertical  lines 
and  introduce  an  element  of  softness, 
delicacy  and  a  sense  of  mystery. 


The  introduction  of  a  figure  or  two 
in  just  the  right  spot  often  results  in  the 
making  of  a  picture  out  of  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  nothing  at  all  promising. 

The  fault  with  most  photographs 
when  thoughtfully  considered  from  the 
pictorial  side,  is,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  they  attempt  to  show  too  many 
objects  of  equal  interest.  The  result 
is,  that  the  eye  flits  from  one  to  the 
other  and  does  not  rest  quietly  upon 
any  one  of  them. 

As  an  example  of  this  I  have  but  to 
refer  you  to  the  photo  entitled  “In  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains.” 

Three  equally  interesting  little  pic¬ 
tures  have  been  segregated  from  the 
landscape  as  a  whole  and  neither  one 
requires  the  addition  of  the  other  to 
make  it  more  interesting. 
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CHILD  PHOTOGRAPHY  WITH  THE.  RECTILINEAR 

With  Six  Illustrations. 

BY  B.  SPRINGSTED. 


THAT  child  photography  is  inter¬ 
esting  no  one  competent  to  ren¬ 
der  an  opinion  will  dispute. 
Neither  will  any  one  who  has  had  ex¬ 
perience  contradict  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  getting  of  good  like¬ 
nesses  of  the  little  ones  at  all  times. 
The  difficulties  encountered  in  this 
field  are  due  largely  to  the  practical 
impossibility  of  getting  children  to  re¬ 
main  in  any  one  position  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  enable  the  operator  to 
make  the  exposure.  I  am  referring 
now  to  children  ranging  in  age  from  in¬ 
fancy  to,  say,  five  years.  The  younger 
the  child,  generally  the  more  difficult 
to  photograph  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  results.  What  camera 
worker  cannot  recall  numerous  in¬ 
stances  when  he  has  attempted,  suc¬ 
cessfully  he  thought,  to  get  a  picture 
of  a  child  at  just  the  right  moment  to 
give  the  most  pleasing  effect,  only  to 
find  when  the  negative  came  out  of  the 
developer  that  a  slight  movement  of  the 
hand,  the  wandering  of  an  eye,  or  some 
similar  detail  that  went  unnoticed  at 
the  time,  had  rendered  the  effort  fruit¬ 
less  ? 

Probably  the  only  way  to  success¬ 
fully  combat  this  difficulty  is  to  seek  to 
divert  the  child’s  attention  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  from  the  camera,  if  possible ;  in 
other  words,  to  accustom  the  child  to 
your  presence  in  order  that  it  may 
follow  its  natural  bent  until  the  oppor¬ 
tune  moment  arrives  for  making  the 


exposure.  This  is  not  always  an  easy 
matter  of  accomplishment,  especially 
if  the  child  be  of  the  inquisitive  age, 
unless  patience  and  perseverance  are 
exercised ;  but  it  can  and  must  be  done 
if  one  would  secure  the  much  desired 
expression  of  naturalness  necessary  to 
make  a  pleasing  picture.  Bear  in  mind 
that  one  success  is  worth  a  hundred 
failures,  in  this  as  in  everything  else, 
and  that  anything  really  worth  having 
must  be  earned ;  and,  too,  the  more  ef¬ 
fort  expended  in  reaching  the  desired 
goal,  the  sweeter  the  fruits  of  reward. 
We  should  not  chafe  under  discour¬ 
agement  if  every  negative  made  does 
not  result  in  a  perfect  picture.  The 
one  really  good  picture  secured  should 
be  ample  compensation  for  the  failures 
encountered  in  its  pathway,  and  it  will. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  is, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  difficulties  sur¬ 
rounding  the  taking  of  children’s  pic¬ 
tures  that  makes  us  all  the  more 
anxious  and  determined  to  successfully 
photograph  them  under  conditions  best 
calculated  to  display  their  whims  and 
moods.  At  least  I  believe  this  may  be 
tabulated  as  one  of  the  dominant 
reasons. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  an 
article  in  a  photographic  magazine,  de¬ 
tailing  the  experiences  of  a  father  in 
making  pictures  of  his  children.  He 
must  have  encountered  his  full  share 
of  difficulties,  for  he  sums  up  his  argu¬ 
ment  with  the  statement  that  an  anas- 
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tigmat  lens  is  “absolutely  indispens¬ 
able”  in  work  of  this  kind.  While,  of 
course,  the  author  is  not  in  possession 
of  the  facts  surrounding  the  particular 
case  cited,  nor  of  the  evidence  which 
might  be  introduced  tending  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  argument,  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  demonstrate  that  suc¬ 
cessful  work  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  very  interesting  field  of  photog¬ 
raphy  with  the  rectilinear  lens. 

At  the  outset  I  desire  to  say  that  I 
agree  an  anastigmat  is  very  helpful  in 
this  field,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  “ab¬ 
solutely  indispensable.”  The  same 
rhing  may  be  said  regarding  photo¬ 
graphic  work  in  any  field — the  better 
the  equipment,  providing  one  is  com¬ 
petent  in  its  use,  of  course,  the  greater 
the  opportunity  offered  for  successful 
work  under  all  conditions.  But  there 
are  many  to  whom  the  first  cost  of  the 
higher  grade  equipment  is  prohibitive, 
and  again  others  who,  by  reason  of  the 
infrequency  of  its  use,  do  not  feel 
justified  in  making  the  outlay  neces¬ 
sary  to  possess  such  equipment ;  and  I 
feel  there  is  no  real  reason  why  any  one 
should  not  get  perfectly  good  results  in 
children’s  pictures  with  the  ordinary 
rectilinear  equipment,  if  the  effort  but 
be  supplemented  with  a  little  patience, 
perseverance  and  a  measure  of  good 
judgment. 

The  anastigmat  lens  is  helpful  in 
enabling  one  to  get  pictures  of  the 
little  tots  under  less  favorable  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  light  and  shade  than  can  be 
accomplished  otherwise.  But  it  is  not 
by  any  means  always  necessary  or  de¬ 
sirable  to  get  such  pictures  under  ab¬ 
normal  conditions ;  and  the  fact  that 
such  conditions  do  sometimes  obtain 
should  not  be  held  up  as  the  rule  in  dis¬ 


couragement  to  those  who  have  only 
the  ordinary  lens  equipment  from  real¬ 
izing  much  pleasure  and  enjoyment  out 
of  child  photography. 

I  feel  that  any  one  who  fails  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  of  getting 
pictures  of  the  little  ones  about  the 
house,  on  the  lawn,  at  the  seashore  or 
on  the  vacation  trip,  or  at  their  many 
little  picnic  parties  and  gatherings,  is 
missing  much.  Indeed,  if  the  hand- 
camera  could  be  used  for  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  picture  work  among  the  chil¬ 
dren,  it  would  be  well  worth  while. 

Child  photography  differs  from  any 
other  branch  of  similar  endeavor  in 
that  there  may  be  said  to  be  an  ever 
increasing  value  attached  to  he  little 
ones’  pictures.  In  almost  any  other 
field  of  photographic  work,  owing  to 
the  recurring  conditions  as  the  seasons 
come  and  go,  there  is  generally  always 
opportunity  to  duplicate  a  picture  if 
the  necessity  requires.  But  not  so  with 
children’s  pictures ;  they  can  never  be 
truly  duplicated.  Another  picture,  it 
is  true,  may  be  secured,  but  it  is  not  a 
duplicate  and  often  lacks  the  peculiar 
feature  that  lent  charm  and  value  to 
the  former  setting.  And  no  doubt 
therein  the  greatest  charm  attaches  to 
childrens’  pictures  in  after  years.  How 
often  have  we  heard  the  expression, 
“O,  for  some  pictures  of  little  Jean 
when  she  was  three  or  four  years  of 
age” — meaning  an  everyday  picture  of 
the  little  one,  taken  in  everyday  fash¬ 
ion,  with  all  the  “frills”  and  “trim¬ 
mings”  and  unnaturalness  of  the  studio 
portrait  eliminated.  Such  expressions 
serve  to  emphasize  the  worth  of  the 
pictures  at  a  time  when,  of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  them. 

In  making  children’s  pictures  with 
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the  ordinary  rectilinear  lens,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  equipment  used  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  amateur  camera  workers,  it 
is  well  for  one  to  select  as  favorable 
conditions  as  possible — this  advice,  of 
course,  would  apply  with  equal  force 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  a  lens  used, 
but  it  is  particularly  applicable  here,  so 
I  mention  it — i.  e.,  the  negatives  should 
be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  between 
the  hours  of  ten  a.  m.  and  three  p.  m., 
when  the  light  is  strongest.  Yet  I  have 
secured  some  good  negatives  under 
much  less  favorable  light  conditions, 
that  is,  earlier  or  later  than  the  hours 
mentioned,  or  in  the  shade,  or  on  a 
cloudy  day  when  the  light  was  com¬ 
paratively  weak. 

In  using  the  rectilinear  lens  at  full 
aperture  with  an  automatic  shutter,  an 
exposure  of  one  one-hundredth  second 
will  generally  be  found  ample  to  give  a 
good  negative,  providing  one  is  fa¬ 
vored  with  reasonably  good  light  con¬ 
ditions,  and  this  is  fast  enough  to 
arrest  any  ordinary  movement  likely  to 
occur  at  time  of  making  the  exposure. 
Often  times  it  will  be  found  that  one- 
fiftieth  second  exposure  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  give  a  negative  free  from 
movement,  but  this  is  the  slowest  speed 
that  should  be  attempted.  The  above, 
of  course,  refers  to  outdoor  pictures. 
Most  pictures  of  children,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  best  ones,  too,  are  secured  out 
of  doors  during  their  playtime.  It  is 
my  experience  that  one-fiftieth  second 
exposure  with  this  kind  of  equipment  is 
generally  the  more  practical  one,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  comes  nearer  meet¬ 
ing  the  average  light  conditions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  first  speed  mentioned  may  be 
used,  and  with  good  results,  providing 
one  is  favored  with  light  conditions 


justifying  same,  such  as  usually  prevail 
in  the  summer  time  at  midday,  .or  at 
the  seashore,  or  elsewhere  where  there 
is  considerable  reflected  light. 

In  the  occasional  abnormal  case, 
when  one  is  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  making  a  picture  under  unfa¬ 
vorable  light  conditions  because  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  have  found  that  the 
strengthening  of  the  negative  by  in¬ 
tensification  will  often  help  one  over 
the  rough  places.  And  you  will  be 
happily  surprised,  if  you  have  not  at¬ 
tempted  it,  when  you  learn  what  really 
good  results  can  be  obtained  in  this 
way  from  a  comparatively  thin  nega¬ 
tive.  A  good  intensifier  will  help  won¬ 
derfully  in  adding  strength  and  detail. 
It  has  frequently  come  to  my  notice 
that  a  properly  intensified  negative  will 
often  render  as  good  a  finished  print  as 
a  perfectly  timed  one.  Intensification, 
of  course,  is  only  an  emergency  remedy 
for  a  condition  that  is  beyond  any  other 
treatment,  and  it  is  referred  to  here 
only  in  the  sense  of  being  helpful  in 
those  cases  where  failure  would  other¬ 
wise  attend  one’s  efforts. 

The  negatives  of  the  pictures  sub¬ 
mitted  with  this  article  were  all  made 
with  the  ordinary  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
equipment,  and  under  the  average  con¬ 
ditions — some  at  the  seashore  under 
the  most  favorable  light  conditions  as 
to  intensity ;  others  in  the  woods, 
where  practically  the  opposite  light 
conditions  prevail ;  another  on  a  hazy 
day  in  the  winter  season,  etcetera,  rep¬ 
resenting,  therefore,  the  variety  of 
light  conditions  met  up  with  by  the 
amateur. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  last  word — let 
this  be  emphasized — get  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  particular  branch  of 
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the  art.  It  will  be  found  that  it  merits 
all  the  attention  one  devotes  to  it ;  and 
do  not  be  discouraged  either  because 
you  may  not  have  an  anastigmat  lens. 
You  will  find  that  mighty  good  results 
can  be  secured  from  the  use  of  your 
rectilinear,  with  a  little  practice  and 


a  better  understanding  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  works  best.  The  artistic 
and  pleasing  work  will  reward  you  be¬ 
yond  measure,  and  in  after  years  the 
pictures  you  have  secured  of  the  little 
ones  will  magnify  in  value  and  import¬ 
ance. 


THE  VIEW  Ben.  J.  Boyd 

(Wilkes-Barre  Camera  Club  Exhibition) 
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THE.  ADVE.NTURE.5  OF  THE.  “MOVIE.”  CAME.RA  MAN 

With  Two  Illustrations. 

BY  CHARLES  I.  REID. 


WE  have  often  been  told  about 
the  exciting  work  of  the  press 
photographers  who  must  se¬ 
cure  their  pictures  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions  and  circumstances,  but  their 
work  seems  tame  compared  to  that  of 
the  motion  photographers  who  secure 
the  “thrillers”  for  the  motion  picture 
audiences.  The  general  public  witness¬ 
ing  an  exciting  event  throughout  the 
motion  picture  theatres  seldom  thinks 
about  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  pic¬ 
tures,  which  in  many  cases  would  seem 
unsurmountable.  The  difficulties  of 
securing  still  pictures  of  current  events 
are  often  multiplied  in  the  case  of  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  as  such  pictures  must  be 


taken  from  a  tripod,  and  by  turning  a 
handle,  which  always  attracts  attention 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  take  pictures  of 
characters  who  are  adverse  to  having 
their  pictures  taken,  and  also  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  operator  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  in  places  where  cameras  are  for¬ 
bidden.  Motion  picture  camera  men 
employed  by  producing-  companies 
usually  draw  good  salaries,  and  are 
consequently  expected  to  show  plenty 
of  nerve  and  resourcefulness.  Many 
of  the  assignments  are  both  exciting 
and  dangerous,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Pathe  Weekly  camera  man  who  took 
pictures  of  the  great  miner  strike  at 
Trinidad,  Colorado,  when  the  bullets 
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were  flying  all  around  him.  His  pic¬ 
tures  were  so  fine  that  they  were  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  attorney-general  of  Col¬ 
orado,  and  were  used  as  evidence  in 
the  prosecution  against  the  striking 
miners. 

Fritz  Wagner,  another  Pathe  Weekly 
camera  man,  while  taking  pictures  in 
the  late  Mexican  war,  operated  with 
the  federal  forces.  He  was  with 
Huerta  at  the  defeat  of  Lagruna,  was 
captured  by  the  rebels  in  the  disastrous 
route  that  followed  and  spent  three 
weeks  in  jail  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
This  photographer  saw  enough  gore 
and  fighting  to  satisfy  an  ordinary  man 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  Eclectic  Film  Company  received 
not  long  ago  from  their  camera  man  in 
Belgium  about  1,500  feet  of  film  which 
he  took  just  before  the  sacking  and 
burning  of  Louvain.  Some  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  show  the  Belgian  troops  in  their 
hastily  made  entrenchments.  The  re¬ 
treat,  the  swarm  of  refugees  and  the 
start  of  the  conflagration  of  the  town 
are  all  shown.  These  are  the  first  and 


only  pictures  from  the  seat  of  war  that 
were  actually  taken  on  the  firing  line, 
and  will  shortly  be  placed  before  Amer¬ 
ican  audiences.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  securing  such  pictures  are  enor¬ 
mous,  as  orders  had  been  issued  to  ar¬ 
rest  all  persons  found  with  cameras 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  armies.  He 
secured  these  pictures  by  concealing  a 
fourteen-pound  aeroscope  camera  be¬ 
neath  his  coat.  This  camera  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  compressed  air  and  has  a  gyro¬ 
scope  which  makes  it  possible  to  take 
pictures  while  holding  the  camera  in  the 
hand.  Had  this  man  been  caught  there 
would  be  no  telling  what  would  have 
happened  to  him. 

The  means  employed  by  resourceful 
motion  picture  photographers  to  obtain 
good  pictures  are  sometimes  very 
amusing.  At  the  opening  of  a  new  hos¬ 
pital  in  London,  England,  Col.  Seely 
was  elected  the  honor  of  opening  the 
new  hospital,  and  was  presented  with  a 
golden  key  with  which  to  unlock  the 
doors  for  the  first  time.  After  some 
preliminary  ceremonies  the  time  came 
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to  unlock  the  doors  and  the  colonel  in¬ 
serted  the  key,  only  to  find  that  it  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  fit,  and  he  spent  five 
minutes  in  a  vain  effort  to  unlock  the 
new  doors,  during  which  time  a  motion 
picture  photographer  worked  hard  film¬ 
ing  the  colonel  and  his  changing  ex¬ 
pressions  of  surprise,  annoyance  and 
wrath.  At  last  he  gave  up  the  task  and 
simply  called  for  somebody  to  come 
and  unlock  the  doors  from  the  inside. 
The  officials  were  very  cross  about  the 
fiasco,  and  it  was  not  until  some  time 
later  that  they  learned  that  Col.  Seely 
was  adverse  to  having  his  pictures 
taken,  and  the  photographer  being  de¬ 
termined  to  secure  a  picture,  he  had 
plugged  up  the  keyhole. 

In  order  to  secure  pictures  that  will 
make  a  popular  appeal  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  photographer  penetrated  into 
many  places  never  before  explored  and 
those  avoided  by  other  mortals.  Re¬ 
cently  Frederick  Burlingham,  an 
American,  climbed  down  into  the  burn¬ 
ing  crater  of  the  active  volcano  Vesu¬ 


vius,  and  at  a  depth  of  1,200  feet 
stayed  for  twenty  minutes  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  interior  of  the  crater. 
Just  as  Mr.  Burlingham  and  his  as¬ 
sistant  were  half  way  down  they  were 
confronted  by  the  most  deadly  danger. 
The  volcano  suddenly  increased  in  ac¬ 
tivity  and  the  smoke  and  fumes  en¬ 
tirely  enveloped  them.  They  clung  to  a 
rope  for  twenty  minutes,  uncertain 
whether  to  proceed  or  retreat.  They 
finally  went  on  with  the  whole  motion 
picture  outfit,  and  at  a  depth  of  1,200 
feet  stayed  for  twenty  minutes  to  take 
pictures  of  the  interior  of  the  crater  by 
the  light  of  the  pit  of  fire.  The  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  fire  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  films  have  turned  out  remarkably 
well  and  will  be  exhibited  in  the 
United  States.  The  difficulty  of  secur¬ 
ing  pictures  like  these  only  serves  to 
spur  the  camera  men  to  greater  efforts, 
and  such  films  almost  invariably  bring  a 
small  fortune  to  the  successful  photog¬ 
rapher,  as  the  competition  among  the 
producing  companies  to  have  the  pub¬ 
lishing  rights  to  such  films  is  very  great. 


WHEN  THE  WORLD  WAS  YOUNG  E.  D.  Lefpert 
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A  NOVELL  HAND-CAMLRA 


With  Four  Illustrations . 
BY  W.  N.  JENNINGS. 


AS  a  Business  Photographer,  spe¬ 
cializing  in  high-class  illustra¬ 
tions  for  advertising  purposes,  I 
have  long  felt  the  need  of  a  hand- 
camera  that  would  not  be  heavy  and 
bulky ;  simple  in  operation,  and  using 
plates  of  a  size  not  less  than  8"  x  io". 

As  I  should  be  called  upon  to  make 
super-speed  snapshots  with  such  a 
camera,  the  employment  of  an  8"  x  io" 
roller-blind  shutter  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  resulting  image  would 
be  much  distorted.- 

I  could  not  use  the  reflecting  mirror 
on  so  large  a  hand-camera,  as  this 
would  bring  the  view-point  entirely  too 
low. 

The  advent  of  the  Sigma  plate  and 
the  Multi-speed  shutter  furnished  a 
solution  of  the  problem. 

I  went  to  work  to  design  and  con¬ 
struct  a  camera  covering  my  require¬ 
ments,  and  having  made  over  four 
thousand  good  negatives  with  the  ap¬ 


paratus,  under  almost  every  condition 
of  light  and  shade,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  pass  the  idea  along. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations  will  make  it  clear  that  the  new 
camera  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
cone-shaped  box,  having  at  one  end  a 
lens  and  shutter,  and  a  closed-in  plate 
holder  at  the  other;  with  a  look- 
through  finder  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
box. 

After  a  great  many  experiments  with 
various  lenses,  I  selected  an  Anastig- 
mat,  io^4  inch  focus,  F.6.8  as  an  ideal 
lens  for  the  purpose. 

The  cone-shaped  box  is  constructed 
of  “Compo  board.”  A  long  strip  of 
tough  manilla  paper  is  well  glued  and 
wrapped  several  times  around  the  box, 
which  is  then  covered  with  the  usual 
black  pebbled  leather. 

The  plate-holder  slides  in  a  spring 
lined  groove  and  is  shielded  from  day¬ 
light.  When  the  dark-slide  is  with- 


To  make  upright  pictures 


To  make  horizontal  pictures 
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IV.  H.  Jennings’  Aeroplane  Camera  watch-  Looking  down  over  crowds 
ing  flight  of  aeroplane.  Taking  pictures 
over  head  in  crowd 


drawn  and  slipped  back  of  the  plate- 
holder  a  spring  door  covers  the  dark- 
slide  slot  and  make  it  quite  light¬ 
tight. 

The  camera  with  the  slide  with¬ 
drawn  may  be  carried  about  in  bright 
sunlight  without  the  slightest  danger  of 
fogging  the  plate. 

To  find  a  practical  working  focus,  I 
fixed  the  lens  on  a  small  front  board, 
and  placed  an  8"xio"  white  card  in 
the  plate-holder,  upon  which  I  focused 
a  sharp  image  of  an  object  exactly 
twenty-five  feet  distant,  carefully 
marking  the  position  of  the  front- 
board.  The  cone  was  planed  down  to 
this  mark,  and  the  regular  lens  board 
firmly  attached  and  planed  flush  with 
the  cone. 

By  reducing  the  lens  aperture  to  F.16 
the  depth  of  focus  is  increased  from 
fifteen  feet  to  infinity.  By  reversing 
the  lens  combination,  the  wide  open 


lens  gives  a  sharp  image  of  an  object 
fifteen  feet  distant,  and  stopped  down 
to  F.16  gives  a  working  field  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  feet. 

The  use  of  the  Sigma  plate  makes  it 
possible  to  produce  super-speed  snap¬ 
shots  with  the  lens  stopped  down  to 
F.16. 

In  bright  sunlight  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  I  have  obtained  fully  timed  nega¬ 
tives  with  a  shutter  speed  of  1/2000 
seconds. 

To  operate  the  camera,  J  first  set  the 
shutter  speed  to  the  requirements  of 
the  work  in  hand,  withdraw  the  dark 
slide,  place  it  back  of  the  holder  under 
ihe  pressure  springs ;  raise  the  hinged 
look-through  finder  to  eye-height.  At 
the  right  moment  a  touch  of  the  shut¬ 
ter-release  in  front  of  the  shutter  in¬ 
sures  a  perfect  picture.  The  new 
camera  is  an  ideal  one  for  balloon  and 
aeroplane  work,  where  simplicity  of 
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operation  and  lack  of  mental  strain  are 
essential  to  success. 

I  have  found  the  camera  useful  in 
crowds  by  turning  the  box  upside 
down,  holding  it  at  arms’  length  and 
gaining  an  unobstructed  view-point. 

It  was  a  simple  matter  not  long  ago, 
while  rumbling  through  the  streets  of 
London,  to  obtain  sharp,  clear  snapshots 
with  this  camera  from  the  top  of  a 


motor  bus,  a  very  difficult  feat  with  a 
large  Graffex. 

The  weight  of  the  camera  with  two 
Sxio  plates  is  much  less  than  a  5  x  7 
Graflex  with  two  plates. 

As  super-speed  cut  film  will  soon  be 
on  the  market,  and  possibly  an  8"  x  10" 
film  pack  I  am  sure  the  new  instrument 
will  prove  a  time,  weight  and  trouble- 
saver. 


LMPHA5I5  IN  PORTRAITURE. 


EMPHASIS  in  oratory  means 
dwelling  longer  and  laying  more 
stress  on  certain  words  in  a  sen¬ 
tence,  or  certain  sentences  in  a  speech, 
to  impress  their  meaning  upon  the 
hearer  with  extra  effect. 

So,  in  literature,  dwelling  on  the 
ideas  considered  most  important,  re¬ 
iterating  them  in  the  most  positive 
manner,  gives  force  and  emphasis  to 
them,  impresses  them  on  the  reader’s 
mind  with  permanent  effect. 

That  is  all  very  well  for  speaking  or 
writing,  you  may  say,  but  how  can  you 
give  emphasis  to  a  portrait  in  a  photo¬ 
graph  ? 

Let  us  reason  together  and  see. 
There  are  very  few  people  so  tame  and 
spiritless  that  they  have  no  pronounced 
characteristics,  no  special  features  of 
interest  more  noticeable  than  the 
others. 

Almost  everybody  has  some  special 
quality  or  look  recognized  as  their  best 
point,  and  when  called  to  make  their 
likeness,  if  you  have  the  acumen  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  the  skill  to  so  arrange  the 
position,  the  lighting,  and  the  whole 
effect  as  to  bring  out  and  make  spe¬ 


cially  noticeable  this  good  quality,  or 
feature,  you  have  placed  emphasis  on 
it,  made  it  emphatic,  so  that  it  will  be 
noticed,  and  remembered,  even  by  those 
who  perhaps  have  never  noticed  it  be¬ 
fore,  and  now  will  never  forget  it. 

Let  us  illustrate.  Take  a  man  whose 
face-front  view  would  give  no  special 
indication  of  character — might  appear 
quite  tame  and  commonplace,  while  his 
prominent  clear-cut  profile  would  give 
marked  indications  of  strength  and 
power,  as  of  one  born  to  command,  and 
might  be  the  face  of  a  king.  So  of  a 
body  with  large  dark  eyes  full  of  intel¬ 
ligent  expression — soulful  eyes,  like 
the  lady  in  Byron’s  celebrated  lines : 

“She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night, 

Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies, 
And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright, 
Meet  in  her  aspect,  and  her  eyes.” 

When  you  photograph  such  a  one, 

make  the  most  of  the  eyes,  as  if  the 

picture  was  taken  solely  to  show  the 

eyes,  so  that  the  observer  will  exclaim, 

‘What  beautiful  eyes !”  and  there  you 

have  the  emphasis. 

Of  if  a  lady  has  not  very  beautiful 

features,  but  has  well-rounded  arms 

and  taper,  graceful  hands,  pose  her  for 
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the  beauty  of  the  arms  and  hands  ;  make 
the  most  of  them,  so  that  every  one  will 
say  “What  beautiful  arms  !”  and  forget 
to  criticise  the  face. 

So  of  a  lady  with  large,  slightly  ir¬ 
regular  and  rugged  features,  but  with 
a  good  form ;  take  her  full  figure ;  em¬ 
phasize  all  the  beauty  and  grace  of  that, 
while  the  features  in  miniature  appear 
more  delicate  and  refined. 

Or  if  a  lady  has  a  placid  face  but  a 
clear-cut  profile,  pose  her  as  if  that  was 
all  the  picture,  like  a  Greek  cameo  or 
bas  relief. 

If  a  young  lady  is  very  vivacious  and 
spirited,  take  her  smiling  and  animated 
if  possible,  to  make  prominent  that 
characteristic  ;  or  if  a  lady  is  very  quiet 
and  sedate,  take  her  as  if  reading,  or 
looking  down  at  a  flower  or  other  ob¬ 
ject,  in  a  condition  of  perfect  repose, 
so  that  her  present  attitude  will  accord 
with  her  general  character,  and  thus 
you  make  the  emphasis. 

If  a  man  has  a  strong  and  vigorous 
personality,  like  a  lion  among  men,  em¬ 
phasize  that ;  or  if  he  is  slight  in  figure, 
lithe  and  graceful,  instead  of  bold  and 
strong,  place  the  emphasis  in  express¬ 
ing  that. 

If  he  has  a  full  beard,  heavy  and 
tawny,  like  a  lion’s  mane,  make  the 
most  of  that,  as  if  the  picture  was  taken 
mainly  to  show  the  beard. 

If  he  is  young  and  dudish,  with  a 


short  mustache  trimmed  as  many  wear 
them,  make  that  the  prominent  fea¬ 
ture,  as  if  the  mustache  was  the 
picture  and  the  man  an  accessory. 

So  on  through  the  list  of  possible 
emphases. 

In  short,  with  every  sitter  seek  to 
discover  and  recognize  some  special 
beauty  of  face  or  figure,  or  some  spe¬ 
cial  quality  of  mind  or  character,  and 
take  your  portrait  as  if  your  whole  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  show  up  and  distinguish 
that  special  beauty  or  quality  above  all 
the  rest ;  make  it  step  out  of  the  ranks, 
as  it  were,  and  stand  free  and  clear  to 
observation  and  remark,  and  the 
chances  are  you  will  have  achieved  a 
much  more  pronounced  success  than 
if  you  had  made  a  portrait  in  a  general 
way,  with  no  special  object  in  view  but 
take  a  photograph. 

Try  it  and  see  if  you  don’t  think  the 
idea  is  worth  adopting  and  acting  upon 
in  your  daily  business. 

Of  course  the  man  with  the  royal 
profile  may  only  want  a  front  view, 
and  the  lady  with  the  large  features 
may  insist  on  a  large-head  bust,  and  if 
you  cannot  persuade  them  to  your  idea 
without  argument,  it  is  better  to  make 
what  they  order,  and  ask  them  after¬ 
wards  to  sit  for  another  style  just  for 
comparison,  then  put  in  your  emphasis, 
and  possibly  increase  your  reputation 
and  your  order  at  the  same  time. 
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HOW  I  U5LD  MY  CAMERA  TWENTY  YEAR5  AGO 

BY  L.  C.  BISHOP. 


WHAT  a  pity  it  is  that  we  have  to 
spend  the  best  part  of  our  lives 
learning  how  to  live !  Could 
we  only  have  that  acquired  knowledge 
earlier  how  much  easier  life  would  be 
and  how  much  more  we  could  make  of 
it.  Likewise  in  every  profession  one 
must  spend  many  years  learning  how  to 
accomplish  one’s  work  in  the  best  and 
easiest  way. 

After  twenty  years  of  constant  work 
in  photography  I  find  that  in  pursuing 
new  processes  I  lost  track  of  many 
things,  things  which  were  discarded  be¬ 
cause  I  lacked  the  knowledge  which 
comes  with  experience.  Had  I  been 
able  to  master  my  early  difficulties 
much  would  have  been  saved  me. 

With  my  camera  I  was  paying  for 
an  art  training,  but  it  never  occurred  to 
me,  in  those  days,  that  photography  and 
art  could  have  anything  in  common. 
My  camera  was  merely  a  tool,  used 
much  as  one  would  use  a  rifle  to  shoot 
a  bird.  It  received  little  care,  in  fact 
my  old  gun  had  more  attention.  If 
mud  struck  the  lens  it  was  wiped  off, 
but  seldom  dusted.  In  the  summer  time 
I  used  my  outfit  (which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  second-hand)  to  make  groups, 
views,  in  fact,  almost  anything,  from 
home  portraits  to  copying.  I  cannot  re¬ 
member  that  anything  balked  me  in 
those  days. 

I  had  little  apparatus  and  what  there 
was  of  it  was  of  the  simplest,  so  nothing 
ever  gave  me  cause  for  serious  worry. 
Once  a  sharp  focus  was  obtained,  the 
cap  removed  and  replaced,  the  game 


was  mine  and  my  customers  paid  three 
dollars  a  dozen  without  a  murmur. 
Every  summer  I  made  enough  money 
to  keep  me  in  school  all  winter. 

On  each  subject  I  expended  one 
Cramer  plate,  a  5  x  7,  a  two  solution 
Pyro  developer  (just  enough  to  cover 
the  plate),  a  little  bit  of  Hypo  to  fix 
after  a  rinse  in  alum  water.  When  six 
plates  had  been  developed  and  fixed 
they  were  placed  in  a  wooden  trough 
and  water  was  pumped  over  them  for 
about  ten  minutes.  Even  with  up-to- 
date  methods  one  cannot  get  better 
results  than  with  the  old  pump,  elbow- 
grease  system.  Lacking  a  drying-rack 
the  plates  were  set  up  along  the  base¬ 
board  in  my  room  and  allowed  to  drain 
onto  folded  newspapers. 

Developing  and  reloading  were  al¬ 
ways  done  after  dark  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  sent  my  printer  to  work,  showing 
him  how  deep  to  print  solid  from  each 
of  the  negatives  developed  the  previous 
night.  We  seldom  proofed  groups, 
scenes  or  buildings  for  in  nearly  every 
case  a  definite  order  had  been  secured 
before  the  plate  was  exposed.  It 
usually  required  exactly  two  gross  of 
Solio  and  as  many  mounts  to  fill  the 
orders  from  the  twenty-four  plates  I 
nearly  always  carried.  Every  day  I 
went  out  with  my  camera  meant  sev¬ 
enty-two  dollars’  worth  of  orders  in 
process. 

Operating  occupied  about  three  days 
a  week,  the  toning  and  finishing  were 
usually  done  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
and  the  work  delivered  on  Monday. 
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Correspondence  was  taken  care  of 
either  on  Thursday  or  Sunday,  as 
suited  best,  or  upon  some  rainy  day 
when  it  was  impossible  to  operate. 

Taking  an  invoice  was  a  matter  of  a 
few  minutes’  work  as  I  used  only  plates, 
paper,  mounts,  hypo,  gold,  borax,  alum, 
pyro,  sulphite,  sal-soda  and  cornstarch 
for  paste.  My  printer,  whom  I  paid 
one  dollar  a  day,  usually  kept  stock, 
but  I  always  attended  to  the  toning. 
There  was  enough  work  to  keep  the 
printer  busy  most  of  the  time  and  in 
unoccupied  moments  he  could  make 
things  handy  for  me  when  finishing. 

This  kind  of  photography  was  then 
about  as  simple  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it  and  yet  it  was  considered  won¬ 
derful  and  was  very  satisfactory  to 
those  who  bought  it.  We  now  look 
back  and  wonder  how  we  worked  so 
well  with  so  little  to  do  with,  but, 
through  the  very  simplicity  of  it  all, 
we  certainly  escaped  a  great  many  of 
the  present  day  complications.  Of  re¬ 
ducers  and  intensifiers  I  knew  nothing, 
so  great  care  had  to  be  taken  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  plates.  Perchance  a  nega¬ 
tive  became  too  dense  or  lacked 
strength,  it  was  handled  in  the  print¬ 
ing.  But  there  were  few  incorrect  ex¬ 
posures  because  six  double  holders 
were  filled  with  Cramer  Crowns,  all 
the  others  with  Banners.  For  strong 
light  the  slower  plates  were  used  and 
the  fast  ones  for  all  sittings  made  early 
or  late  in  the  day.  *  The  time  of  expo¬ 
sure  was  about  the  same  for  all  sub¬ 
jects  at  all  times,  although  the  stops 
were  varied  occasionally — the  most 
suitable  one  of  the  three  being  chosen. 
Any  one  of  them  gave  a  razor-sharp 
negative  of  anything  that  passed 


through  them — the  choice  having  to  do 
chiefly  with  the  amount  of  light  avail¬ 
able. 

While  the  fine  old  daguerreotypes 
and  ambrotypes  appealed  strongly  to 
me,  I  cared  little  for  the  large  heads 
as  the  dry  plate  and  paper  made  them. 
I  did  not  care  to  bother  with  the  wet 
process  and  the  retouched  dry-plate 
done  by  the  studio  photographer 
seemed  to  me  silly,  so  I  spent  little 
time  upon  them.  But  when  consider¬ 
able  of  the  interior  of  the  home  was 
wanted  and  the  face  could  be  rather 
small,  I  gladly  accepted  the  commis¬ 
sion.  Groups  and  babies  were  made 
comfortably  with  the  old  F.16  single 
lens  and  cap.  Does  not  that  put  to 
shame  the  modern  worker  who,  with 
his  F.4.5  anastigmat,  hesitates  to  work 
by  the  light  from  a  small  window? 
There  is  something  to  be  learned  here. 
With  this  old  single  lens  a  baby  could 
be  put  close  up  to  the  raw  window  light 
without  any  fear  of  lens-fog.  The 
lighting  was  never  hard  because  at 
F.16  it  is  not  so  pronounced  and  a  re¬ 
flector  seems  doubly  effective.  A  sheet 
was  used  on  the  floor,  which  might 
cause  a  milky  haze  when  using  a  mod¬ 
ern,  fast  lens,  but  the  old  single  one 
paid  no  attention  to  it.  All  windows 
were  left  open  and  it  was  surprising 
how  well  the  faces  looked  if  the  plate 
was  not  over-developed.  Another 
thing  in  favor  of  the  old  lens — the  glass 
is  tinted  just  enough  to  give  a  touch  of 
color-value  which  you  cannot  get  with 
the  new  glass  unless  you  time  full  and 
cut  down  the  sodas.  F.16  in  a  single 
lens  is  much  faster  than  the  same  F. 
value  in  a  double  lens,  owing  to  the  loss 
while  passing  through  double  glass. 
So  there  is  not  so  much  gained,  in  all 
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cases,  over  the  old  timers  with  the  three 
little  stops. 

Care  was  taken  as  to  temperatures 
when  developing  although  a  thermo¬ 
meter  was  never  used.  When  it  was 
warm  enough  to  make  one  perspire  out 
of  doors  the  cellar  was  used  as  a  dark¬ 
room,  and  in  the  winter  a  comfortably 
warm  room  was  sought  out.  While 
this  may  not  always  be  so  sure  as  tricks 
for  overcoming  extreme  temperatures, 
it  shows  that  photography  becomes 
complicated  or  simple  according  to 
whether  or  not  one  follows  the  line  of 
least  resistance. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  visited  my  old 
home  and  found  a  few  of  my  old  nega¬ 
tives.  Most  of  them  were  as  good  as 
ever.  While  in  a  barber-shop  a  man 
recognized  me  and  told  me  his  son 
owned  one  of  my  old  lenses.  Before 
I  left  I  gained  possession  of  it  again 
for  $1.50.  I  had  paid  $45.00  for  it  and 
the  camera  second-hand  about  twenty 
years  ago.  As  soon  as  I  reached  my 
workroom  I  removed  the  old  rotary 


stop  arrangement,  replacing  it  with  a 
small,  home-made,  pressed  board  stop 
working  at  an  aperture  of  about  F.7, 
and  tried  it  out.  All  the  extreme  sharp¬ 
ness  which  had  been  so  unpleasant  to 
me  and  such  a  drawback  to  my  work 
had  disappeared.  Had  I  only  known 
this  could  be  done  when  I  first  owned 
and  used  it !  But  then  I  knew  very 
little  about  lenses  and  accepted  things 
as  they  were.  To  tamper  with  the 
stops  had  never  occurred  to  me,  for 
father  had  taught  me  to  leave  a  thing  as 
it  was  as  long  as  it  worked  without 
trouble.  This  old  law  now  becomes 
valuable  for  the  very  quality  I  thought 
it  lacked  when  I  discarded  it. 

My  advice  to  the  amateur  is :  Fa¬ 
miliarize  yourself  with  all  the  workings 
and  possibilities  of  your  present  outfit. 

Experiment  intelligently. 

Gain  all  you  can  from  the  many  help¬ 
ful  articles  appearing  monthly  in  the 
photographic  and  art  journals.  A  sub¬ 
scription  to  them  is  money  well  spent. 


ESSENTIALS  FOR  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS 

BY  C.  B.  PARKS. 


THE  real  photographic  fan  should 
subscribe  to  a  good,  first-class 
photographic  magazine  when 
they  buy  their  first  kodak.  For  if 
they  listen  to  all  their  friends  they  will 
truly  have  a  wonderful  (?)  supply  of 
pictures. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  magazine  has 
certain  formulae  which  they  have  tried 
out  and  found — not  only  good,  but  best. 
These  ideas  and  formulae  are  discussed 
m  every  issue  until  even  the  novice  can 


get  a  working  knowledge  of  kodakery. 
I  believe  there  would  be  more  readers 
if  every  one  got  as  much  help  and 
pleasure  out  of  them  as  I  do. 

First  let  us  take  into  consideration 
the  psychology  of  the  qutstion.  Nearly 
every  one  who  takes  up  photography 
likes  reading.  Now  I  do  not  mean  the 
Sunday  afternoon  “snapper”  who  takes 
his  negatives  to  some  finishing  house 
to  be  made  into  pictures,  but  to  sure 
enough  honest  to  goodness  amateurs 
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who  would  always  do  their  best  and 
promise  themselves  to  do  better  next 
time.  As  I  said  this  class  of  amateurs 
loves  reading — they  love  the  “feel”  of 
good  paper  and  the  clean-cut  pictures 
that  can  only  be  made  on  this  kind  of 
paper.  Now  comes  the  psychology  of 
a  good  magazine. 

In  buying  a  magazine  about  which 
nothing  is  known,  the  purchaser  will 
invariably  pick  out  one  with  good  pic¬ 
tures  and  printed  on  good  paper.  I 
have  heard  people  say  : 

“Oh,  that  magazine  can’t  be  much, 
just  look  at  the  paper.  And  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  this  is  so,  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  an  ambitious  editor 
with  discernment  enough  to  pick  good 
reading  will  only  be  satisfied  with  the 
best  paper.  Take  any  magazine  that 
has  been  on  the  market  for  five  years 
or  longer  and  you  will  see  the  truth  of 
my  statement.  The  general  make-up 
of  a  magazine  will  keep  building  up 
until  the  whole  thing  is  par  excellence, 
if  not,  it  soon  dies  out. 

Now,  for  the  difference  in  subscrib¬ 
ing  for  your  paper  and  buying  it  from 
newsdealers.  First,  of  course,  is  the 
actual  saving  of  30  cents  (if  it  is  a  $1.50 
a  year  magazine,  as  most  of  the  pho¬ 
tographic  journals  are).  Thirty  cents 
are  not  much  if  you  have  more,  so  let 
us  call  it  two  numbers  of  this  special 
paper.  Two  numbers!  Well,  I  have 
seen  a  single  number  that  has  not  been 
worth  $25  to  me  in  the  wealth  of  the 
actual  information  I  obtained  from  it. 
In  fact  I  have  gotten  ideas  from  a 
single  number  that  has  made  me  “good 
money.”  Then  how  many  times  have 
we  forgotten  the  exact  date  it  is  on  sale 
at  the  newsdealers?  We  call  and  are 
told  “It’s  due  to-morrow,”  or  we  have 


“just  sold  out.”  First  one  thing  and 
then  another  often  prevents  us  from 
getting  a  particular  number,  then  when 
it’s  to  late  some  friend  says  : 

“I  tell  you  the  last  number  of  the 

-  is  the  finest  thing  out,”  and 

that  is  the  very  one  you  failed  to  get. 

Beside  being  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  you’ll  get  yours  whether  the  news¬ 
dealer  does  or  not,  being  a  subscriber 
makes  you  feel  like  you  are  “some 
punkins”  photographically,  which  you 
will  be  if  you  follow  directions.  Now 
comes  another  thing  that’s  queer  but 
true:  If  your  subscription  is  for  one 
vear  it  will  give  you  great  pleasure,  but 
if  it  is  for  two  years  your  pleasure  is 
double,  three  years  it’s  tripled,  etc.  I 
begin  my  pleasure  of  my  magazines  by 
reading  on  the  wrapper  how  long  my 
subscription  is.  So  my  earnest  advice 
is  to  first  pick  out  a  good  magazine  and 
subscribe  for  as  long  a  period  as  pos¬ 
sible,  even  if  I  had  to  deny  myself  a 
few  picture  shows. 

We  have  now  picked  out  our  favorite 
magazine  and  subscribed  for,  let  us  say, 
three  years,  which  is  about  as  much  as 
the  average  pocketbook  will  stand. 
But,  by  the  way,  remember  most  maga¬ 
zines  give  some  extra  inducement,  such 
as  The  Photographic  Times  is  now 
giving  a  profusely  illustrated  book, 
“Photographic  Amusements,”  with 
every  new  subscription.  The  regular 
price  of  this  book  is  $1.00,  so  that 
leaves  the  price  of  the  magazine  only 
50  cents. 

Now  comes  my  way  of  getting  the 
most  good  out  of  my  magazine.  First 
I  read  all  the  advertising  carefully,  and 
if  there  is  a  new  one,  offering  a  de¬ 
scriptive  booklet  or  samples  of  any 
kind,  I  always  answer  at  once.  In  this 
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way  I  not  only  keep  up  with  new 
“kinks,”  but  often  get  information  ob¬ 
tainable  in  no  other  way.  For  instance, 
Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk 
on  Negative  Making”  is  advertised  in 
nearly  all  leading  magazines,  and  would 
be  a  great  help  to  any  beginner,  while  a 
large  general  catalog  from  Wright,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis.,  keeps  me  posted  on  the 
prices  of  all  chemicals,  so  when  I  read 
a  new  formula  I  can  tell  by  looking 
through  Wright’s  whether  it  is  within 
my  means  to  experiment  with  this  for¬ 
mula.  I  also  have  an  illustrated  de¬ 
scription  of  all  photographic  appli¬ 
ances. 

I  conscientiously  try  out  all  samples, 
writing  results  and  thanks  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  all  my  letters  to  adver¬ 
tisers  I  always  mention  the  place  I  saw 
their  ad.,  thus  giving  the  magazine  a 
“boost”  while  boosting  myself,  for  “by 
the  choice  of  reading  matter  is  a  reader 
known.” 

So  much  for  the  ads.  If  it  pays  to 
advertise,  it  certainly  pays  to  answer 
the  advertisers. 

Next  comes  what  I  call  my  criticism. 
1  have  some  half  dozen  pieces  of  Mel¬ 
ton  io-ply  cardboard,  5x7  inches  out¬ 
side  measurement,  with  different  size 
openings  cut  from  the  center — two 
openings  are  ovals,  3x5  and  4x6,  the 
other  four  are  3x4,  3x5,  5x7,  and 
4x8.  I  cut  two  strips  one  inch  wide 
and  eight  inches  long  and  my  “criticiz¬ 
ing  tools”  are  complete.  I  now  lay  my 
book  flat  on  a  table  and  begin.  That  is 
to  me  one  of  the  greatest  helps  to  better 
pictures.  I  first  look  at  the  pictures, 
noticing  the  composition,  then  compar¬ 
ing  the  tones — that  is,  seeing  how  the 
light  parts  run  into  the  darker — notic¬ 
ing  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines, 


etc.  Then  with  my  cardboard  I  “cut” 
out  sections  of  the  picture,  try  different 
shapings  of  the  picture.  With  the 
ovals  I  “shape”  portraits  mostly,  al¬ 
though  a  good  many  pictures  with  cor¬ 
ners  not  to  my  liking  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  “cutting”  off  the  corners 
with  an  oval.  Unless  you  have  tried 
this  method  of  criticising  pictures,  you 
have  neglected  one  of  the  greatest  helps 
offered  you  by  your  journal. 

Now  for  the  reading  matter.  Do 
you  believe  everything  you  read?  I 
decidedly  do  not,  but  I  am  willing  to  be 
“shown.”  I  begin  first  with  some 
article  that  catches  my  fancy,  and  read 
it  thoroughly,  then  if  I  do  not  quite 
agree  with  the  writer,  I  “argufy”  it 
out  with  him.  If  there  are  formulae 
in  connection  with  the  article  I  try 
them  out  until  I  satisfy  myself  which 
one  of  us  are  right.  Sometimes  I  am 
convinced  that  all  my  ways  are  by  no 
means  best,  while  sometimes  I  am  glad 
to  know  a  better  way  than  some  folks. 
Thus  on  until  I  have  read  and  re-read 
the  whole  magazine.  And  I  have  never 
yet  seen  a  single  copy  that  I  have  not 
only  thoroughly  enjoyed  but  have 
learned  something  valuable. 

No,  I  am  not  yet  through  with  my 
enjoyment.  I  have  a  good  sized  in¬ 
dexed  ledger  which  I  use  to  “index”  all 
my  magazines.  For  instance,  I  opened 
my  ledger  at  random  at  “S”  and  find 
this : 

Silvering  Mirrors — Oct.,  1914,  Pop¬ 
ular  Photography. 

Simple  Way  of  Making  Large  Pic¬ 
tures — Oct.,  1914,  Pho.  Times. 

Soft  Focus  Lens — Am.  Photog¬ 
rapher. 

As  I  began  this  ledger  as  far  back  as 
1910  I  am  nearly  ready  for  another 
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one.  All  magazines  are  kept  stacked 
on  book  shelves  made  especially  for 
them. 

Now  there  are  several  points  most 
magazines  try  to  impress  on  their  read¬ 
ers,  the  primary  one  being  that  the 
magazine  is  printed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  subscriber  and  not  for  the  sub¬ 
scribers’  money.  This  is  very  true,  for 
the  subscription  price  is  a  mere  pittance 
in  comparison  with  the  expense  of  the 
publication.  The  running  expenses 
and  the  profits  are  really  from  the  ad¬ 
vertisers.  All  magazines  welcome 
criticism  and  complaints,  as  well  as 
“boosting”  and  praise. 

A  just  criticism  is  not  always  flat¬ 
tering  but  is  always  helpful.  Very 
much  like  a  dose  of  nasty  medicine — 


bad  to  swallow,  but  very  beneficial  at 
times. 

A  helpful  knock  is  often  better  than 
a  deceitful  handshake. 

A  good,  swift  kick  moves  one  fur¬ 
ther  along  than  a  gentle  pat  on  the  back. 

But  also  remember,  a  sugar-coated 
pill  will  have  just  as  good  results,  and 
not  leave  as  bad  a  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Also. 

A  little  flattery  now  and  then  is 
relished  by  the  wisest  men.  We  must 
“temper”  our  bad  criticisms  by  sin¬ 
cerely  praising  the  parts  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  we  do  like. 

At  least,  all  who  read  this,  try  my 
way  of  enjoying  and  learning  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  never  again  skim  through 
your  favorite  magazine. 


A  NEW  TOY 
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A  HINT  TO  BLG1NNILR5 

With  Five  Illustrations. 

BY  F.  FAY  GUTHRIE. 


SOME  six  months  after  I  purchased 
my  camera  I  was  looking  over  the 
results  of  my  photographic  at¬ 
tempts  and  was  struck  with  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  prints.  In  fact  my  album 
was  a  veritable  photograph  gallery  of 
my  friends.  This  one  perched  grace¬ 
fully  on  a  stump,  another  sitting  on  a 
fence,  some  half  dozen  leaning,  smil¬ 
ingly,  over  a  rustic  bridge,  and  so  on  by 
ones  and  two  and  groups.  And,  as  I 
turned  the  pages  of  my  album,  there 
floated  back  to  memory  some  comments 
made  by  these  people  on  viewing  the 
proud  results  of  my  first  photographic 
endeavors. 


“Ha!  ha!  do  I  look  like  that?” 
“Isn’t  my  picture  just  awful?”  “How 
funny  my  skirt  hangs  !”  etc.,  etc.  Now  I 
was  forced  to  admit  that  not  all  my  first 
attempts  at  portraiture  were  flattering, 
though  I  had  from  the  first  tried  to 
avoid  ungraceful  poses,  strained  ex¬ 
pressions,  and  above  all  direct  sunlight, 
which  will  cause  even  the  most  hand¬ 
some  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
our  Darwinian  ancestor.  But,  this  is 
the  point  of  which  I  suddenly  became 
aware.  “I  was  paying  the  piper,”  and 
no  one  was  pleased.  Clearly  my  friends 
were  not,  and  I — well,  as  I  looked  at 
that  bunch  of  prints  I  felt  like  throw- 
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iug  them  into  the  fire.  And  then  and 
there  I  made  the  resolve  that  some  one 
was  going  to  get  some  pleasure  out  of 
my  photographic  experiments  and  that 
person  might  as  well  be  myself. 

I  had  had  a  few  back  numbers  of 
The  Photographic  Times  lent  me. 
These  I  had  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  in  one  article  which  had  spe¬ 
cially  appealed  to  me,  the  author  ad¬ 
vised  all  beginners  to  take  ujp  one 
branch  of  photography  and  stick  to  it 
until  some  proficiency  is  attained, 
rather  than  to  snap  every  thing  which 
fancy  dictates  without  gratifying  re¬ 
sults. 

In  casting  about  in  my  mind  as  to 
which  branch  it  would  be  best  for  me  to 
take  up,  I  decided  on  child  portraiture. 
Landscape  work  interested  me,  and  I 
would  have  preferred  to  have  taken  up 


that,  as  I  considered  it  much  easier  than 
child  photography  (I  was  at  this  time 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “composition”  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  tribulations).  But  I  live  in  a 
city  and  am  situated  some  miles  from 
anything  which  might  be  called  a  land¬ 
scape  and,  well,  I  love  children.  Per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  that  is  the  real  reason 
why  I  took  up  this  branch  of  work. 

As  a  result  I  have  an  album  of  photos 
of  my  little  friends,  natural,  truthful 
likenesses,  not  prize  winners,  perhaps, 
but  many  of  them  passed  upon  by  a 
jury  of  the  child’s  relatives  and  pro¬ 
nounced  “too  sweet  and  dear  for  any¬ 
thing.”  Also  I  have  derived  much,  very 
much  pleasure  from  my  work,  besides 
making  it  quite  remunerative. 

In  our  city  the  professionals  have  not 
taken  up  “home  portrait”  work,  thus 
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this  field  is  left  entirely  tc  amateurs. 
And  I  have  found  it  a  wide  field.  Many 
parents  desire  to  keep  a  record  of 
baby’s  growth  from  month  to  month 
by  means  of  photographs,  and  while 
they  like  professional  work  on  special 
occasions,  many  people  prefer  the  little 
ones  taken  in  the  “homey”  surround¬ 
ings.  In  the  garden  amid  the  flowers 
in  summer  or  with  their  books  and  toys 
in  winter  they  are  much  more  apt  to 
look  natural  than  when  dressed  in  their 
Sunday  best  and  posed  in  the  formal 
atmosphere  of  the  studio.  “Jeanne  in 
the  Bath”  is  most  decidedly  a  home 
portrait,  and  though  technically  it 
would  not  compare  very  favorably 
with  studio  work,  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  when  that  young  lady(  !)  is 
twenty-one  her  parents  would  not  be 
willing  to  trade  it  for  work  done  in  the 
finest  studio  in  America. 

Any  one  who  loves  children  will  find 
this  work  a  delight,  but  here  let  me 


drop  a  hint  for  the  benefit  of  any  be¬ 
ginner  who  may  wish  to  take  it  up. 
Love  for  and  interest  in  children  will 
be  more  instrumental  in  gaining  re¬ 
sults  than  the  most  expensive  apparatus 
on  the  market.  Gain  the  child’s  confi¬ 
dence,  be  interested  in  his  toys,  let  him 
feel  that  you  are  his  friend,  and  he  will 
assume  the  most  charming  poses  and 
expression  without  a  suggestion  from 
you. 

I  have  noted  still  another  result  of 
my  sudden  resolve  to  waste  no  more 
plates  and  chemicals  on  the  friends 
who  made  such  unflattering  comments 
on  my  first  luckless  endeavors.  Each 
and  every  one  is  the  possessor  of  some 
small  picture-taking  machine,  and  here¬ 
in  lies  the  very  worst  rub  of  all — the 
unbounded  admiration  which  they  be¬ 
stow  on  their  own  “sun  kissed"  efforts. 

Ah,  well !  who  was  the  author  who 
said,  “I  should  worry  !” 
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THE1  CHEMICALS  AND  UTENSILS  NECESSARY  FOR 
SUCCESSFUL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY 

BY  ALFRED  J.  JARMAN 


THE  making  of  photographs  from 
the  exposure  of  the  film  or 
plate  to  the  finished  picture  is 
not  generally  carried  out  by  the  ama¬ 
teur  photographer.  The  usual  plan  of 
making  an  exposure  upon  a  roll  of 
film  or  upon  plates  is  generally  finished 
by  handing  these  exposures  to  some 
person  or  firm  to  do  the  developing, 
and  make  the  prints  for  the  reason  that 
it  saves  so  much  trouble,  or,  at  least, 
it  is  thought  that  it  is  the  means  of 
saving  trouble.  When  one  will  think 
the  matter  over  well,  and  further  con¬ 
sider  the  number  of  bad  negatives, 
made  by  an  indifferent  developer,  and 
only  too  often  by  carelessness  in  the 
handling  of  the  films  or  plates  by 
those  who  have  been  entrusted  to  do 
the  developing  (this  statement  is  made 
with  an  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts) 
the  results  would  have  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent  if  the  amateur  had  undertaken 
to  carry  the  whole  process  through 
himself.  Many  times,  although  not  in 
every  instance,  negatives  of  an  excel¬ 
lent  quality  would  have  been  the  re¬ 
sult,  and  the  amateur  would  have  been 
both  pleased  and  gratified.  To  become 
successful  in  the  line  of  amateur  pho¬ 
tography  it  is  necessary  to  know  how 
to  commence,  both  in  the  materials  re¬ 
quired  and  the  utensils.  The  object  of 
this  article  is  to  give  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to 
place  the  amateur  upon  a  sound  foot¬ 
ing  so  that  he  may  start  right. 


The  first  essential  is  to  possess  a 
good  camera  and  lens,  and  owing  to 
the  large  number  of  such  pieces  of  ap¬ 
paratus  upon  the  market  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  experienced  in  securing 
one  of  these  when  purchased  from  a 
reliable  dealer  in  photographic  ma¬ 
terial.  To  become  proficient  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  will  no  doubt  be 
the  aim,  and  to  do  this  it  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  plate  camera  is  used  and 
the  size  of  plate  being  4x5.  Of 
course  a  roll  film  camera  may  be  used 
by  many,  but  the  aim  will  be  to  bring 
about  proficiency  in  the  production  of 
negatives,  whereby  each  plate  may  be 
developed  separately,  and  by  this 
means  enable  any  plate  to  be  devel¬ 
oped  according  to  the  time  of  expo¬ 
sure,  so  that  if  the  first  plate  is  over 
or  under-exposed,  and  the  rest  have 
been  exposed  under  similar  conditions, 
then  those  plates  that  follow  may  be 
so  treated,  that,  at  least,  eleven  good 
negatives  may  result  from  twelve  ex¬ 
posures  and  the  only  way  to  do  this 
will  be  to  make  a  tryout  upon  one  plate 
so  as  to  form  a  guide  for  the  re¬ 
mainder. 

UTENSILS  REQUIRED. 

Two  trays,  deep,  4x5,  preferably  of 
hard  rubber ;  one  fixing  box,  4x5,  of 
the  moulded  type,  costing  about  $1. 
One  zinc  washing  box  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  one  dozen  negatives ;  one  two- 
ounce  and  one  8-ounce  glass  gradu¬ 
ates.  Two  deep  8x10  trays  made 
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either  of  compo  or  paper  mache 
(these  are  for  print  washing)  ;  a  fair 
sized  ruby  lamp,  fitted  with  two  pieces 
of  ruby  glass  with  a  piece  of  yellow 
tissue  paper  placed  between  them. 
Several  sheets  of  good  white  blotting 
paper  or  board,  one  dozen  wood  clips, 
and  scales  to  weigh  from  i  grain  to  l 
ounce. 

CHEMICALS  REQUIRED. 

Hydroquinone,  two  ounces ;  metol 
or  satrapol,  one  ounce;  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  three  pounds ;  half  a  pound  of 
acetic  acid  No.  8;  one  pound  of  dry 
sulphite  of  soda ;  one  pound  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda ;  half  an  ounce  of 
potassium  bromide ;  four  ounces  of 
chrome  alum ;  one  pound  of  common 
alum  (powdered),  and  several  stock 
bottles  of  various  sizes,  with  clean,  well 
fitting  corks.  Wide  mouth  bottles  are 
to  be  preferred,  because  of  the  ease  in 
either  emptying  or  refilling,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  loss  of  material. 

Preparing  the  stock  developing  so¬ 
lutions,  the  following  developers  have 
been  worked  by  the  writer  for  the 
past  two  years  and  can  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  reliability,  for  use  for 
either  plates,  films,  or  paper  prints, 
either  bromide  or  chloride. 

DEVELOPER  NO.  I. 


Hot  water . io  fluid  ozs. 

Satrapol  or  metol . 30  grains 

Hydroquinone . 30  grains 

Dry  sulphite  of  soda .  2  drams 


Dry  carbonate  of  soda.  .  .  3  drams 
Bromide  of  potassium.  ...  10  grains 

Mix  the  above  in  the  order  given, 
shake  the  mixture  well,  allow  it  to  be¬ 
come  quite  cold  before  use.  This  de¬ 
veloper  can  be  used  for  either  plates 
or  films  ;  it  gives  strong,  vigorous  nega¬ 
tives.  If  used  for  paper  prints,  it  must 


be  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  cold 
water.  The  following  developer  may 
be  used  for  plates,  films,  or  paper 
prints  without  diluting : 

DEVELOPER  NO.  2. 


Hot  water . 20  fluid  ozs. 

Metol . 50  grains 

Hydroquinone . 15  grains 

Dry  sulphite  of  soda . 2  drams 


D1-3  carbonate  of  soda.  ...  4  drams 
Bromide  of  potassium.  ...  6  grains 

Mix  in  the  order  as  given,  and  after 
shaking  the  mixture  well,  permit  it  to 
become  cold  gradually.  A  good  plan 
to  adopt  is  to  make  up  the  developer 
one  evening  and  allow  it  to  stand  until 
the  following  evening,  when  it  will 
be  found  to  work  admirably. 

Fixing  solution  for  plates  and  films: 

A. 

W ater . 24  fluid  ozs. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda.  ...  8  ozs.  av. 
Dry  sulphite  of  soda . y2  oz.  av. 

B. 

Water . 16  fluid  ozs. 

Chrome  alum . l/2  oz.  av. 

Commercial  sulphuric 

acid . 30  drops 

As  soon  as  the  salts  in  both  A  and 
B  are  completely  dissolved,  add  B  to 
A,  stir  well,  allow  the  solution  to  stand 
for  a  few  hours,  then  decant  the  clear 
liquid  into  a  wide  mouth  bottle,  to  be 
used  as  a  stock  bottle,  when  the  4x5 
fixing  box  may  be  filled  ready  for  use. 
Fixing  solution  for  paper : 

A. 

Water . 20  fluid  ozs. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda.  ...  4  ozs.  av. 

B. 

Water . 10  fluid  ozs. 

Common  alum . ^4  oz.  av. 

Acetic  acid . fluid  oz. 

When  the  salts  are  dissolved,  add 
B  to  A,  shake  the  mixture  well,  let  it 
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stand  for  several  hours,  then  filter  the 
liquid  so  as  to  free  it  from  any  de¬ 
posited  sulphur,  the  resulting  clear 
liquid  is  then  ready  for  use.  Having 
the  above  solutions  ready  proceed  to 
expose  a  couple  of  plates,  to  begin, 
focus  the  object  upon  the  ground 
glass,  either  a  view  or  portrait.  If  a 
street  view,  focus  with  a  full  aperture 
of  the  lens,  then  stop  down  to  F.32, 
if  the  sun  is  shining,  or  if  the  light  is 
very  bright,  close  the  shutter,  by  press¬ 
ing  the  bulb,  or  place  on  the  lens  cap, 
arrange  the  exposure  for  100th  of  a 
second.  Now  arrange  the  camera  for 
a  portrait  (in  this  case  it  means  out 
of  doors),  assuming  the  light  is  very 
bright,  focus  the  object  stop  the  lens 
down  to  F.32,  and  give  an  exposure 
of  one  second.  Now  repair  to  the 
dark  room,  pour  out  four  ounces  of  the 
No.  1  developer  into  a  glass  graduate, 
see  that  the  ruby  lamp  is  in  proper 
trim,  with  a  good  burning  flame,  place 
the  first  exposed  plate  into  the  tray, 
then  in  one  sweep  pour  on  the  de¬ 
veloper,  cover  the  tray  with  a  piece  of 
brown  cardboard,  or  better  still,  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  size  5x6,  covered 
with  black  paper,  rock  the  tray  gently, 
now  lift  the  cardboard  cover,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  well  defined 
image  is  making  its  appearance ;  con¬ 
tinue  the  development  for  another 
minute,  when  the  developer  may  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  graduate,  the  plate 
washed  in  the  tray,  under  the  faucet, 
then  placed  in  the  chrome  alum  fixing 
solution ;  let  it  remain  in  this  for  about 
ten  minutes,  when  it  may  be  removed 
and  washed,  under  the  faucet,  when 
upon  examination  a  beautiful,  clean 
and  clear  full  bodied  negative  will  be 
the  result.  To  be  quite  sure  that  the 


timing  of  the  exposure  has  not  been 
overdone,  the  safest  plan  to  adopt  will 
be  to  place  a  separate  three  ounces  of 
the  developer  in  a  small,  wide  mouth 
bottle,  to  which  six  drops  of  a  10% 
solution  of  potassium  bromide  has 
been  added,  in  addition  to  that  already 
contained  in  the  developer  when  first 
made  up ;  then  by  employing  this  so¬ 
lution  upon  the  first  plate  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  if  the  exposure  has 
been  too  long,  this  highly  restrained 
developer  will  hold  the  reducing  or  de¬ 
veloping  action  in  check  and  permit 
perfect  development.  Should  this  de¬ 
veloper,  however,  appear  to  act  slow, 
and  the  image  appear  tardily,  then, 
pour  the  developer  into  the  special 
bottle,  rinse  the  plate  under  the  faucet, 
quickly,  drain  the  excess  of  water  off 
and  pour  on  about  three  ounces  of  the 
normal  developer,  when  it  will  be 
quickly  seen  that  the  image  will  rapidly 
appear ;  then  development  may  be 
completed,  and  the  plate  fixed  in  the 
chrome  alum  fixing  bath.  By  this 
method  of  procedure,  certainty  of  re¬ 
sult  is  assured.  A  minimum  number 
of  plates  used,  the  maximum  of  good 
results  obtained,  as  well  as  a  correct 
way  of  development,  and  a  knowledge 
gained  that  cannot  be  acquired  by  any 
other  means.  The  development  of 
films  may  be  conducted  in  like  manner, 
by  using  a  highly  restrained  developer 
in  the  first  place,  so  as  to  enable  one 
to  feel  there  may  be  correct  develop¬ 
ment.  Assuming  that  a  number  of 
plates  have  been  developed,  and  good 
negatives  obtained,  prints  may  now  be 
made  with  any  of  the  developing  pa¬ 
pers  that  are  upon  the  market  by  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  following  manner : 

Take  a  4  x  5  tray,  half  fill  it  with 
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the  diluted  No.  i  developer,  or  by  the 
No.  2;  place  the  negative  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  printing  frame,  place  in  the  paper, 
close  the  frame,  cover  the  front  of  the 
frame  with  tissue  paper,  hold  the 
frame  up  to  a  good  gas  jet,  or  to  a  16 
c.p.  incandescent  lamp,  about  a  foot 
from  the  light ;  now  remove  the  ex¬ 
posed  paper,  clip  it  at  one  corner  with 
a  wood  clip,  dip  it  quickly  beneath  the 
developer,  and  watch  the  result  under 
the  ruby  light,  (one  piece  of  ruby 
glass  will  suffice  for  this  work). 
Carry  the  development  until  the  print 
appears  to  be  a  little  overdone  (this 
is  necessary  when  working  under  the 
ruby  light),  then  remove  the  print,  dip 
it  into  a  tray  containing  an  acid  water 
made  by  mixing  two  drams  of  acetic 
acid  No.  8  with  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
water.  This  will  stop  development  at 
once  and  keep  the  whites  of  the  print 
clean.  Only  a  dip  is  necessary  in  this 
acid  water;  then  place  it  at  once  into 
a  tray  containing  the  acid  fixing  bath 
for  paper ;  ten  minutes  in  this  bath  will 
suffice,  then  remove  the  print  or  prints, 
place  them  into  a  tray  of  clear  cold 
water;  now  examine  any  of  them, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  more  bril¬ 
liant,  clean  and  clear  prints,  with  pure 
blacks  and  whites  cannot  be  surpassed 
by  any  known  means ;  prints  that  will 
show  when  dried,  and  trimmed,  that 


they  have  rewarded  the  amateur  for 
the  care  and  pains  he  has  taken  to 
produce  them  ;  prints  that  he  can  be 
proud  of,  for  by  comparison  with 
much  of  the  usual  work  are  superior 
in  every  way.  By  the  above  method 
of  working,  any  amateur  who  is  de¬ 
termined  to  succeed  will  attain  his  de¬ 
sires  by  the  shortest  and  quickest  route. 

All  the  solutions  here  given  may  be 
used  over  and  over  until  exhausted, 
although  it  will  be  better  to  add  a  little 
fresh  developer  to  that  last  used, 
which  will  give  the  finest  results,  both 
with  plates,  films  and  paper.  The  fix¬ 
ing  solutions  may  be  used  until  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  then,  of  course,  renewed. 
Be  sure  and  wash  every  utensil  after 
use,  stand  to  drain  upon  blotting  pa¬ 
per;  use  each  tray  for  its  respective  - 
purpose ;  don’t  mix  things  up  by  con¬ 
tamination  ;  take  care,  be  particular, 
and  the  reward  will  be  faultless  work, 
and  a  practical  knowledge  obtained 
that  will  put  one  in  good  stead  at  all 
times  because  of  the  facts  and  exact¬ 
ness  acquired  and  gained  from  the 
mill  of  actual  experience. 

In  the  matter  of  film  development, 
there  are  times  when  some  of  the  ex¬ 
posures  are  hopelessly  overtimed, 
while  with  others,  they  are  equally 
undertimed,  in  such  cases  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  helpless  case  to  save  them. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


IN  announcing  some  changes  we 
were  making  in  the  arrangement 
and  make-up  of  our  magazine  in 
our  April  number  we  closed  with  this 
sentence :  “We  solicit  the  constructive 
criticism  of  our  readers  at  all  times, 
whether  it  be  favorable  or  otherwise, 
as  we  value  the  remarks  of  those  who 
are  most  interested  in  our  periodical.” 

One  of  our  readers  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “In  a  personal  letter  as  well  as 
in  the  April  number  you  invite  con¬ 
structive  criticism  of  the  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times.  My  experience  has 
been  that  criticism  is  generally  destruc¬ 
tive  rather  than  otherwise.  A  crowd 
of  us  started  to  criticise  each  others 
pictures  and  we  developed  a  first-class 
Knocker’s  Club,  which  needed  no  hypo 
to  stay  fixed.  We  were  so  busy  look¬ 
ing  for  faults  that  we  failed  to  see  any 
good.  A  few  words  of  praise  would 
have  been  a  stimulant  to  better  work. 
I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  in  the  lot 
who  takes  any  pictures  now.  What 
is  needed  in  almost  any  work  is  help¬ 
ful  suggestion,  a  building  up,  and  not 
tearing  down.  I  have  read  The  Pho¬ 
tographic  Times  for  years,  along 
with  other  photographic  journals  and 
in  my  opinion  you  have  improved  a 
great  deal,  for  your  last  number  is 
miles  ahead  of  the  first  one  I  received. 


Give  the  readers  as  much  as  possible 
for  their  money — more  in  fact  than 
they  can  get  elsewhere.” 

We  quite  agree  with  our  corre¬ 
spondent  regarding  criticism,  and  re¬ 
gret  that  in  his  own  experience  of 
criticisms,  malice  and  envy  played  too 
large  a  part  which  should  have  been 
mutual  co-operation  in  pointing  out, 
not  alone  the  faults  that  needed  cor¬ 
rection,  but  in  acknowledging  the  good 
points  in  each  picture.  Our  readers’ 
criticism  is  still  invited,  whether  fa¬ 
vorable  or  otherwise,  and  it  is  our  plan 
to  give  as  “much  as  possible — more,  in 
fact,  than  they  can  get  elsewhere.”  If 
you  have  any  suggestions  wherein  our 
magazine  can  help  you  and  which  will 
help  others,  send  in  your  suggestions. 
If  practicable  and  if  not  conflicting 
with  other  matters  pertaining  to  our 
magazine,  they  will  be  adopted. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

On  another  page  we  reproduce  the 
First  Prize  in  the  Amateur  Contest 
conducted  by  the  Country  Life  Per¬ 
manent  Exposition,  held  in  the  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York.  We 
should  have  liked  to  reproduce  the 
other  prize  pictures  but  they  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  full  values  could 
hardly  be  brought  out  in  half-tone  re¬ 
production. 
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ENTERTAINMENT  AT  NATIONAL  CON¬ 
VENTION  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  AMERICA,  INDIANAPOLIS, 

JULY  I9TH  TO  2JTH. 

The  photographers  who  are  privi¬ 
leged  to  attend  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  this  year  will  be  most  highly  en¬ 
tertained  all  during  the  week. 

The  festivities  will  begin  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  with  an  informal  recep¬ 
tion  and  dance  on  the  Roof  Garden. 
Thirteen  hundred  people  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  at  one  time.' 

Carnival  Day — Tuesday.  Progres¬ 
sive  luncheon  will  be  served  from  the 
manufacturers’  and  dealers’  booths — 
sandwiches  at  one  booth,  iced  tea  at 
another — and  so  on — so  that  a  circuit 
of  the  entire  hall  will  be  necessary  to 
complete  the  bill  of  fare. 

Appropriate  souvenirs  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  and  carnival  paraphernalia 
will  be  in  evidence.  Formality  will  be 
thrown  aside  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Convention.  The  day  will  be  con¬ 
cluded  with  an  informal  dinner  dance 
on  the  Roof  Garden  in  the  evening. 

Thursday  evening  will  be  spent  at 
Broad  Ripple  Bathing  Beach,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  artificial  inland  bath¬ 
ing  pools  in  the  country  and  will  ac¬ 
commodate  ten  thousand  people. 

On  Friday  there  will  be  a  rare  treat 
that  can  be  enjoyed  at  no  other  place 
but  Indianapolis.  A  race  on  the  Speed¬ 
way  by  professional  drivers  will  be 
given  exclusively  for  the  photograph¬ 
ers  attending  the  Convention.  The 
drivers  will  race  for  real  money,  too, 
for  a  special  purse  will  be  provided  by 
the  Indianapolis  Convention  and  Tour¬ 
ists’  Bureau. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  a  lot  of  en¬ 


tertainment  that  is  not  mentioned  on 
the  program,  so  come  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  and  you  will  be  sure  to  have  one 
of  the  best  times  of  your  life. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Several  months  ago  I  noticed  an 
article  by  Mr.  Chas.  I.  Reid  regarding 
the  making  of  a  stand  for  broken 
graduates,  with  plaster  paris.  This 
method  is  satisfactory,  but  I  alter  it 
by  using  glue  and  paper  with  the  plas¬ 
ter  paris.  Tear  the  paper  into  very 
small  pieces.  Place  the  glue  (bulk 
glue  preferred)  and  paper  in  a  pan  and 
cover  with  water.  Boil  for  30  or  40 
minutes.  Use  equal  quantities  of  glue 
and  paper,  and  enough  water  to  pour 
easily.  Mix  with  equal  quantities  of 
plaster  of  paris  and  when  setting  add 
one-fifth  as  much  glue  as  plaster  paris. 

L.  S.  BLTRWELL,  NEB. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

ORANGE  (N.  J.)  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Orange 
Camera-  Club  to  carry  on  aggressive 
work  in  slide  and  print  making  during 
the  months  to  come.  Another  class  in 
slide  coloring  will  be  formed  and  an 
effort  will  be  made  by  William  G. 
Barnes,  chairman  of  the  slide  commit¬ 
tee,  to  have  discussions  on  the  various 
slides  of  the  interchange  sets,  with  a 
view  of  developing  better  work  among 
the  Orange  photographers.  There  also 
will  be  demonstrations  in  advanced 
slide  making  by  experts. 

The  interchange  set  made  by  mem¬ 
bers  has  been  set  out  on  its  extended 
tour  of  the  big  clubs  of  the  country 
and  probably  will  not  return  for  a  year 
or  two.  The  set  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
ever  turned  out  by  the  club.  A  new 
set  is  being  made. 
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Announcement  will  soon  be  made  of 
the  annual  print  exhibit. 

The  library  has  been  opened  to  mem¬ 
bers  with  permission  to  take  books 
home  for  study  for  limited  periods. 
Another  section  will  be  added  to  the 
bookcase  to  accommodate  new  litera¬ 
ture. 

In  the  May  bulletin,  a  little  monthly 
publication  of  the  club,  President 
Stephen  S.  Johnson  makes  an  appeal 
for  an  increased  membership  and  also 
for  a  resumption  of  the  former  custom 
of  many  members  of  meeting  Sunday 
afternoons  at  the  club  rooms  in  the 
Decker  building  for  social  intercourse 
and  the  exchange  of  ideas. 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  board 
of  governors  was  held  Saturday,  May 
8,  and  the  regular  club  meeting  May 
IS- 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Proctor’s  23rd  St.  Theater  is  in  the 
heart  of  New  York’s  most  famous 
shopping  district.  The  entertainment 
consists  of  the  highest  class  vaude¬ 
ville  and  feature  photo  plays,  the 
latter  being  confined  to  pictures 
with  a  reputation.  Popular  prices 
hold  sway.  This  cozy  little  theatre 
has  been  entirely  remodeled  in 
the  past  two  years  and  it  boasts  a 
peculiar  clientele  made  up  principally 
of  ladies  and  children,  which  speaks 
well  for  this  class  of  entertainment 
gdven.  It  is  Mr.  Proctor’s  ambition  at 

o 

this  playhouse,  as  in  all  of  his  other 
theaters,  to  keep  the  performance 
clean  and  moral  at  all  times.  Years 
ago  it  was  known  as  “The  Ladies’ 
Club,”  and  the  name  could  be  legiti¬ 
mately  be  revived  to-day.  Visitors  to 
New  York  are  invited  to  attend. 


WASHING  PRINTS. 

The  bath-tub  at  your  home  is  quite 
a  handy  place  to  wash  prints.  It  is 
much  better  than  imersing  same  in  the 
tray. 

I  handle  as  much  as  one  hundred 
4  by  5  prints  without  any  trouble. 

I  fill  the  bath  tub  with  about  three- 
quarters  with  water  (at  that  depth 
there  is  in  all  tubs  an  outlet  for  the 
water  to  prevent  an  overflow).  The 
water  is  continually  running  and 
changing,  and  every  five  minutes  I 
run  my  hand  through  the  water  so 
as  to  change  the  position  of  the  prints, 
to  insure  equal  washing  of  all  prints. 

This  operation  is  continued  for 
about  an  hour.  Prints  washed  in  the 
above  manner  will  remain  permanent 
indefinitely.  f.  n. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

a  “dodging”  trick. 

If  printing  with  an  ordinary  kero¬ 
sene  lamp,  smoke  one  side  of  the  chim¬ 
ney.  In  printing  good  negatives  turn 
the  smoked  side  to  the  back,  but  should 
a  negative  print  too  fast  in  one  place, 
turn  the  smoked  part  to  shade  that 
part  of  the  negative. 

The  amount  of  bromide  to  put  in  the 
developer  depends  on  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  things  that  it  is  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  the  correct  amount  with¬ 
out  danger  of  ruining  a  print  or  two. 
This  is  easily  prevented  by  cutting  a 
small  strip  of  paper  intended  for  the 
prints,  immersing  it  in  the  developer 
for  twenty  or  thirty  seconds.  If  the 
strip  remains  clear,  the  amount  of  bro¬ 
mide  is  correct;  if  the  strip  is  fogged 
or  streaky  looking,  add  a  few  drops 
more  of  the  bromide ;  if  the  strip  is 
olive  or  greenish  color,  too  much  bro¬ 
mide  has  been  used.  c.  b.  p. 
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The  following  which  we  reprint 
from  Photography,  under  the  caption 
of  Practical  Paragraphs,  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  interest  to  warrant  our  in¬ 
serting  them  in  our  pages : 

ACCIDENTAL  PINHOLE  IMAGES. 

One  of  the  causes  of  mysterious 
markings  on  negatives  is  the  presence 
of  a  minute  hole  in  the  camera  front, 
which  may  easily  go  unnoticed,  but 
which,  if  the  slide  is  left  drawn  for 
any  length  of  time  while  one  is  waiting 
to  make  an  exposure,  may  cause  a  pin¬ 
hole  picture  of  any  bright  objects  be¬ 
fore  the  camera  to  imprint  itself  upon 
the  plate.  The  most  likely  source  of 
such  a  pinhole  is  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
screws  which  hold  the  lens  flange  on  to 
the  camera  front. 

THE  SURFACE  FOR  TRIMMING. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  sur¬ 
face  on  which  to  trim  prints.  The  old 
handbooks  used  to  recommend  either  a 
sheet  of  plate  glass  or  zinc ;  but  few 
photographers  would  be  likely  to  em¬ 
ploy  either  to-day.  Zinc  soon  gets 
scratched  and  useless,  or  at  least  un¬ 
desirable  ;  while  both  zinc  and  glass 
are  open  to  the  objection  that  they  are 
very  severe  on  the  edge  of  the  cutting 
glade.  On  glass,  moreover,  unless 
something  is  done  to  prevent  it,  the 
print  slips  about  and  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  great  care  to  avoid  making 
a  cut  where  it  is  not  wanted.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  smearing  the  glass  with 
mountant  and  letting  it  dry  has  been 
suggested ;  while  with  the  same  object 
some  workers  keep  an  old  negative  on 
which  to  do  the  trimming,  using  the 
film  side,  of  course.  A  better  plan 
than  either  is  to  use  a  sheet  of  lino¬ 
leum.  This  blunts  the  edge  of  the 
knife  pretty  quickly,  and  so  the  cut 


should  not  be  carried  further  than  is 
actually  necessary  to  trim  the  print ; 
but  there  is  no  risk  of  turning  the  edge 
as  there  is  with  glass  or  metal.  A 
sheet  of  cardboard  may  be  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  or  a  smooth  pile  of 
newspaper ;  but  linoleum  seems  to 
offer  more  advantages  than  any. 

MOUNTING  PRINTS  ON  WOOD. 

For  certain  purposes  it  will  be  found 
very  effective  to  mount  a  print  not  on 
a  card  but  on  a  wooden  panel,  a  well- 
toned  silver  print  being  as  suitable  as 
anything  for  this  process,  although 
some  excellent  results  may  be  obtained 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  carbon 
tissues.  The  panel  should  be  finished 
dead  smooth  with  fine  glass-paper,  and 
may  then  be  stained,  if  this  is  thought 
to  be  necessary.  Any  of  the  ordinary 
mountants  may  be  used ;  but  glue 
made  not  with  ordinary  glue  but  with 
the  white  gelatine  sold  by  oilmen,  used 
very  thin  and  very  hot,  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  all.  It  will  be  found  a  wise 
precaution  against  warping  to  glue  a 
waste  print  on  the  back  of  the  panel 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  other 
print  is  glued  on  the  face.  When  the 
glue  is  quite  dry,  either  the  print  may 
be  left  as  it  is,  or  the  whole  front,  pic¬ 
ture  and  wood,  may  be  varnished.  If 
this  is  to  be  done,  it  should  first  be 
sized,  for  which  purpose  the  glue, 
thinned  down,  will  serve.  It  should  be 
just  warm  enough  to  be  liquid.  When 
this  is  dry,  one  or  more  coats  of  white 
hard  or  of  oak  varnish  may  be  given. 
Prints  mounted  in  this  way  can  be 
washed  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  need  no 
glass  on  them.  The  varnish  also  helps 
to  enrich  the  shadows  and  gives  them 
depth. 
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CLEANING  PRINTS. 

Some  prints,  especially  those  with  a 
matt  surface,  seem  to  pick  up  dirt  very 
readily,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  in¬ 
jure  them  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it. 
The  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  place  the 
print  face  upwards  on  a  smooth  pad 
of  newspaper,  put  a  few  pieces  of  stale 
bread  crumb  on  it,  and  rub  these  all 
over  gently  with  the  fiat  of  the  hand. 
The  darkening  of  the  bread  soon 
shows  how  the  dirt  is  coming  off.  The 
bread  is  then  dusted  off  with  a  clean 
handkerchief.  Any  dirt  or  grease 
which  the  bread  will  not  remove  will 
generally  yield  to  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool 
damped  with  petrol  and  rubbed  gently 
over  the  surface. 

OVER-PRINTED  PLATINUM  PRINTS. 

At  the  present  price  of  platinum  the 
process  is  so  costly  that  one  cannot 
afford  to  waste  a  single  piece  of  the 
paper,  if  this  can  be  in  any  way  pre¬ 
vented.  If  a  print  is  only  a  little  over¬ 
printed,  it  may  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
a  developer  containing  about  one  third 
of  its  bulk  of  glycerin.  The  two  must 
be  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  the 
developer  applied  to  the  face  of  the 
print  with  a  broad  brush,  or  by  pouring 
it  over  and  guiding  it  with  a  glass  rod 
or  a  scrap  of  sponge.  This  has  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  making  de¬ 
velopment  much  slower,  so  that  it  can 
be  watched.  Just  before  the  picture 
seems  as  deep  as  it  should  be  it  is 
placed  as  quickly  as  can  be  done  in  the 
acid  bath,  the  face  being  sponged  over 
to  make  sure  that  the  acid  reaches  the 
whole  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
worse  cases  of  over-printing  the  paper 
may  be  passed  once  or  twice  through  a 
basin  of  water  and  then  placed  in  the 
ordinary  developing  bath.  Neither 


method  will  give  quite  so  good  a  print 
as  if  the  paper  had  not  been  over¬ 
printed  in  the  first  instance ;  but  the  re¬ 
sults  are  generally  very  fair  indeed,  far 
better  than  could  be  hoped  for  had  the 
ordinary  developing  process  been  fol¬ 
lowed  throughout. 

YELLOW  NEGATIVES. 

There  are  still  some  who  hold  that  a 
yellow  or  brown  stained  negative  gives 
a  better  print  than  one  with  a  clear 
black  image  without  any  stain  at  all ; 
but  this  is  a  misapprehension.  The 
stain  is  merely  so  much  foreign  matter 
which  delays  printing  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  which  is  not  very  controllable. 
Modern  dry  plates  by  any  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  makers  will  give  far  more  density 
than  any  of  the  existing  printing  pro¬ 
cesses  are  capable  of  dealing  with,  and 
if  for  any  reason  the  photographer 
finds  himself  unable  to  get  that  density 
in  an  unstained  negative,  it  is  very 
much  better  for  him  to  seek  out  the 
cause  of  his  failure  and  to  remove  it, 
rather  than  to  rely  upon  any  discolora¬ 
tion  of  the  film.  The  color  of  the 
pure  silver  image  is  black,  and  the 
gelatine  where  there  is  no  image 
should  be  as  clear  as  glass  and  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  any  color  tint.  So 
long  as  we  rely  upon  the  gelatino-bro- 
mide  process  at  all,  as  we  must  do  for 
all  negative  work  at  the  present  day, 
we  should  endeavor  to  obtain  negatives 
of  which  the  color  indicates  that  it  is 
to  silver  and  not  to  any  products  of 
the  oxidization  of  the  developer  that 
the  picture  is  due.  This  is  not  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  good  negative  should  have 
“clear-glass”  shadows ;  the  perfect 
negative  will  have  some  deposit  every¬ 
where  except  where  the  rebates  of  the 
slide  or  sheath  have  protected  it. 
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$3,000  IN  CASH  PRIZES  FOR  PICTURES 
ILLUSTRATING  KODAK  ADVER¬ 
TISING  SLOGANS 

For  the  best  photograph  illustrating 
any  one  of  the  five  following  slogans 
we  will  pay  $300.00: 

For  the  second  best  photograph  il¬ 
lustrating  any  one  of  the  five  follow¬ 
ing  slogans  we  will  pay  $200.00: 

THE  FIVE  SLOGANS 

Class  No.  1.  Take  a  Kodak  with  you. 
Class  No.  2.  All  out-doors  invites  your 
Kodak. 

Class  No.  3.  There  are  no  game  lazes 
for  those  who  hunt  zvith  a  Kodak. 
Class  No.  4.  Let  the  children  Kodak. 
Class  No.  5.  Write  it  on  the  film — at 
the  time. 

A  NEW  SLOGAN 

(For  Autographic  Kodak  Adv.) 

Class  No.  6.  For  the  best  new  slogan, 
together  with  a  picture  illustrating 
same,  we  will  pay  $500.00. 

HERE  IS  OPPORTUNITY 

The  first  five  classes  in  the  1915 
Kodak  advertising  competition  sug¬ 
gest  definite  lines  along  which  the  il¬ 
lustrative  work  is  to  be  done.  The 
sixth  class  gives  opportunity  for  you 
to  exercise  both  your  illustrative  gen¬ 
ius  and  your  advertising  ability. 

The  successful  pictures  are  always 
the  bold  ones  that  bring  out  force¬ 
fully  the  Kodak  advantages  or  are 
convincingly  suggestive  of  the  de¬ 
lights  of  picture  making  by  the  Kodak 
system.  Pictures  that  are  merely  good 
landscapes  or  views  or  portraits,  are 
not  wanted.  Pictures  that  denote  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  Kodak  are  the  ones 
that  will  capture  the  prizes. 

The  work  is  interesting.  Moreover 
photographs  are  being  more  and  more 


used  in  advertising.  It’s  a  line  of 
photographic  endeavor  worth  enter¬ 
ing — and  the  cash  prizes  are  worth 
while. 

Terms: 

1  Each  picture  is  to  contain  a  figure 
or  figures  and  is  to  be  suitable  for 
use  as  an  illustration  in  advertising 
the  Kodak  or  Kodak  system  of  ama¬ 
teur  photography. 

2  Pictures  may  be  of  any  size,  but 
as  they  will  often  be  reproduced  in 
large  size,  large  pictures  will,  every¬ 
thing  else  being  equal,  be  given  the 
preference. 

3  PRINTS  ONLY  are  to  be  sent 
for  competition — not  negatives. 

4  Prints  must  be  mounted  but  not 
framed  and  the  slogan  intended  to  be 
illustrated  must  be  written  plainly  on 
mount.  (Mounts  should  show  about 
one  inch  margin.) 

5  No  competitor  will  be  awarded 
more  than  one  prize  in  one  class,  nor 
a  total  of  more  than  two  prizes.  (This 
does  not  prevent  a  competitor  from 
entering  as  many  pictures  as  he  may 
desire). 

6  Due  and  reasonable  care  will  be 
taken  of  all  non-winning  prints,  and. 
barring  loss  or  accident,  they  will  be 
returned  to  their  owners  at  our  ex¬ 
pense,  but  we  assume  no  responsi¬ 
bility  for  loss  or  damage. 

7  The  negatives  from  which  all 
prize-winning  prints  are  made  are  to 
become  the  property  of  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  and  are  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  it  in  good  order  before  pay¬ 
ment  of  prize  money  is  made. 

8  Contestants  who  are  awarded 
prizes  must  also  furnish  to  us  the 
written  consent  of  the  subject  (in 
case  of  a  minor,  the  written  consent 
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of  a  parent  or  guardian)  to  the  use 
of  the  picture  in  such  manner  as  we 
may  see  fit  in  our  advertising. 

Note — Blank  forms  \vill  be  fur¬ 
nished  on  application. 

*9  All  entries  should  be  addressed  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Department,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^Entries  from  Canada  should  be 
sent  to  the  Canadian  Kodak  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto,  Canada. 

10  In  sending  pictures,  mark  the 
package  plainly,  “Kodak  Advertising 
Contest,’’  and  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  write  your  own  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Then  write  us  a  letter. 

11  The  name  and  address  of  the 
competitor  must  be  legibly  written  on 
a  paper  and  enclosed  in  a  sealed  en¬ 
velope  in  the  same  package  in  which 
the  prints  are  forwarded.  There  is 
to  be  no  writing,  except  the  slogan,  on 
prints  or  mounts. 

12  We  will  promptly  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  pictures,  and  when 
awards  are  made,  will  send  each  com¬ 
petitor  a  list  of  prize  winners. 

13  This  contest  will  close  Novem¬ 
ber  1st,  1915,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
October  20th  at  Toronto,  Canada. 

SUGGESTIONS 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  these  prizes  are  not  offered 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  sample 
prints  or  negatives  made  with  our 
goods.  Merely  pretty  pictures,  merely 
artistic  pictures  will  not  be  consid¬ 
ered.  The  pictures  must  in  some  way 
connect  up  with  the  Kodak  idea — 
must  show  the  pleasure  that  is  to  be 
derived  from  picture  taking,  or  the 
simplicity  of  the  Kodak  system,  or 
suggest  the  excellence  of  Kodak 


goods.  Must,  in  short,  help  to  sell 
Kodak  goods,  by  illustration  of  some 
one  of  the  many  points  in  their  favor. 

The  jury  will  be  instructed  to 
award  the  prizes  to  those  contestants 
whose  pictures,  all  things  considered, 
are  best  adapted  to  use  in  Kodak  ad¬ 
vertising. 

As  reproductions  of  the  pictures 
will  often  be  made  in  small  sizes, 
too  much  detail  should  not  be  intro¬ 
duced. 

Pictures  for  reproduction  should  be 
snappy — vigorous,  for  they  lose  much 
by  the  half-tone  process. 

Where  apparatus  is  introduced,  it 
must  be  up-to-date.  If  you  haven’t 
the  goods,  you  can  borrow. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  we  shall 
want  to  secure  some  negatives  aside 
from  the  prize  winners.  In  such 
cases  special  arrangements  will  be 
made. 

THE  JUDGES 

The  jury  of  award  will  consist  of 
photographers  and  of  advertising  men 
who  are  fully  competent  to  pass  upon 
the  work  submitted.  Full  attention 
will  be  paid  therefore  to  the  artistic 
and  technical  merit  of  the  work  as 
well  as  its  strength  from  an  advertis¬ 
ing  standpoint.  Announcement  of  the 
names  of  the  judges  will  be  made 
later. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  permanent  emblem  which  has 
been  selected  by  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America  as  a  button  to  be  worn  by  its 
members,  embodies  the  Daguerre  Me¬ 
morial,  which  was  erected  five  years 
ago  by  the  Association  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  fifty  years  of  the  develop- 
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ment  of  photography,  and  honors  the 
man  who  is  probably  entitled  to  the 
credit  for  having  discovered  photog¬ 
raphy,  more  than  to  any  other  one  man. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Sixtieth  Annual  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  will  be  held  Monday, 
August  23rd,  till  Saturday,  October 
2nd,  1915,  at  the  gallery  of  The  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
annual  exhibition  is  intended  to  bring 
together  a  thoroughly  representative 
collection  of  all  that  is  best  in  pictor¬ 
ial,  scientific  and  technical  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  the  Council  hopes  that  this 
will  be  accepted  as  a  cordial  invita¬ 
tion  to  submit  new  and  distinctive 
work  under  these  heads.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  is  international  in  character, 
and  is  open  to  members  and  non¬ 
members,  professionals  and  amateurs 
alike  without  distinction.  The  Coun¬ 


cil  will  welcome  the  friendly  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  photographers,  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  its  efforts  to  make  the 
forthcoming  exhibition  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  those  which  have  preceded 
it,  and  a  true  reflection  of  the  present 
position  of  photography  in  all  its 
branches. 

Prospectus  and  general  information 
regarding  entry  forms  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Secretary,  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  35  Russell 
Square,  London,  England. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Portrait,  for  April,  is  very  attractive 
in  its  gray  and  white  cover,  with  a 
handsome  portrait,  in  medalion,  of 
Frances  Geissler.  The  inside  is  filled 
with  the  usual  wealth  of  interesting 
and  valuable  articles. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  1915  Kodak  Catalogue  is  now 
being  distributed.  It  is  full  of  new 
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things,  which  should  interest  all 
camera  owners.  The  front  half  con¬ 
tains  descriptions,  illustrations  and 
prices  of  the  new  Autographic  feature 
of  Eastman  Kodaks,  from  the  Vest 
Pocket  size  to  the  3A  size.  Also 
prices  and  information  regarding  the 
equipping  of  Kodaks  with  the  Auto¬ 
graphic  Backs.  Full  information  is 
also  given  regarding  the  well  known 
Brownie  Cameras,  Film  Tanks,  Por¬ 
trait  Attachment  and  other  standard 
products  and  accessories  of  the  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  Your  dealer  can  sup¬ 
ply  you  with  one  of  these  Kodak 
catalogues  or  write  direct  to  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

We  are  in  receipt  of  an  advanced 
copy  of  the  Velostigmat  Lenses  cata¬ 
logue  issued  by  the  Wollensak  Opti¬ 
cal  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  “Velostig¬ 
mat”  is  a  trade  name  adopted  to 
distinguish  anastigmats  made  by 
this  company  from  those  of  other 
manufacture,  and  is  derived  from  the 
Latin,  meaning  velocity  and  stigma- 
tism.  The  typographical  “get  up”  of 
this  book  is  very  pleasing,  and  rather 
unique.  The  illustrations  showing 
the  results  obtained  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  series  of  these  lenses  are  of  the 
intaglo  process,  cut  flush  without 
margins  and  tipped  on  a  deckle  edge 
antique  finish  paper,  the  pages  being 
of  oblong  shape. 

Extreme  care  has  been  given  in 
the  compiling  of  the  facts  and  data 
concerning  each  of  the  series  of  these 
popular  lenses,  and  the  broad  guar¬ 
antee  which  accompanies  the  sale  of 
these  lenses  leaves  no  opportunity  for 
anyone  who  is  in  need  of  a  first  class 


lens  to  hesitate  about  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  liberal  trial  offer  with¬ 
out  obligation.  The  sale  of  a  Velos¬ 
tigmat  is  never  considered  closed  un¬ 
til  the  purchaser  has  acknowledged 
satisfaction.  Surely  more  than  that 
could  not  be  asked.  The  Promotion 
of  Trade  Department  is  at  your  ser¬ 
vice,  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  lenses 
best  suited  for  your  class  of  work, 
and  the  whys  and  wherefors  of  each 
type  of  lens  and  its  particular  use. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  book¬ 
lets  put  out  by  manufacturers  is 
“Useful  Tables  for  the  Photog¬ 
rapher,”  issued  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.,  626  St  Paul  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  booklet  contains  the  Compara¬ 
tive  Table  of  Diaphragm  Numbers, 
Reducing  and  Enlarging  Tables, 
Table  of  Depth  of  Focus ;  Distances, 
Lens  to  Subject;  Table  of  View- 
Angles  and  also  Shutter  Speeds  for 
Moving  Objects.  Suggestions  for 
the  care  of  lenses  is  also  given,  and 
notes  regarding  Equivalent  Focal 
Length,  Back  Focus,  Angle  of  View, 
Speed  of  Lens,  Depth  of  Focus,  An¬ 
astigmats,  Ray-filters  and  Air  Bub¬ 
bles.  A  copy  of  this  booklet  will  be 
sent  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
interested. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Woodworth  Exposure  Meter 
for  determining  the  correct  expos¬ 
ure  without  calculations  or  adjust¬ 
ments  is  giving  entire  satisfaction 
wherever  used  by  amateurs  or  pro¬ 
fessionals.  Sent  postpaid  upon  re- 
c  e  i  p  t  of  20  cents. — Woodworth 
Machine  Co.,  Angola,  Ind. 
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The  Ansco  1915-16  catalog  of 
amateur  cameras  contains  many  new 
features  to  which  we  call  attention. 

ANSCO  FOLDING  CAMERAS 

The  round  cornered  aluminum 
Ansco  series  comprises  three  classes, 
designed  as  Symmetrical  Class,  F  7.5, 
Anastigmat  Class  and  F  6.3,  An- 
astigmat  Class,  according  to  equip¬ 
ment.  Each  class  embraces  three 
models.  Each  model  in  the  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  F  7.5  anastigmat  classes  is 
supplied  with  choice  of  two  shutters. 

The  entire  series  of  round-cornered 
cameras  consists  of  fifteen  -models 
with  a  price  range  from  $15.00  to 
$55.00.  The  series  makes  a  broad  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  amateur.  In  general  the 
price  of  these  cameras  is  $2.50  to 
$5.00  lower  than  the  same  styles  last 
season. 

ANSCO  VEST  POCKET 

The  popularity  of  the  Ansco-V.-P., 
to  take  a  2^x334  inch  picture,  and 
the  demand  for  the  V.-P.  model  with 
a  higher  lens  equipment  than  a  sin¬ 
gle  achromatic  have  brought  into  be¬ 
ing  the  Ansco  V.-P.  No.  1  with  a 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  at  $9.00,  and 
the  V.-P.  No.  2,  which  is  a  focusing 
camera  with  anastigmat  lens. 

The  Ansco  V.-P.  No.  2  may  be  had 
with  either  F  7.5  ((Modico)  Anas¬ 
tigmat  at  $15.00,  or  F  6.3  Ansco  An¬ 
astigmat  at  $25.00.  The  micrometer 
focusing  device  with  which  it  is 
equipped  is  a  feature  unique  in  cam¬ 
era  construction.  It  consists  of  a 
milled  disk  and  flange  just  back  of 
the  lens  plate  which  may  be  operated 
with  the  finger  and  the  thumb  while 
locating  the  object  in  the  finder.  It 
is  instantly  adjusted  by  a  simple  turn 
of  the  disk. 


THE  ANSCO  FILM  PACK 

To  satisfy  an  insistent  demand  on 
the  part  of  film-pack  camera  enthu¬ 
siasts,  Ansco  Company  announces  in 
the  1915  catalog  a  film  pack  which 
is  essentially  different  in  principle 
from  other  packs  and  which  marks  a 
distinct  advance  in  film-pack  pho¬ 
tography.  The  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Ansco  Film  Pack  are : 
The  single  tab,  which  prevents  errors 
of  manipulation  in  the  camera  and 
perfect  focal  plane,  so  necessary  es¬ 
pecially  when  using  an  anastigmat 
lens  which  allows  no  leeway  in  focal 
distance. 

The  Ansco  Film  Pack  may  be  used 
in  any  film-pack  camera,  or,  with  a 
suitable  adaptor,  in  any  plate  or  film 
camera,  and  is  loaded  with  Ansco 
Speedex  color  value  film. 

A  copy  of  this  catalogue  may  be 
obtained  from  your  dealer  or  direct 
of  the  Ansco  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
☆  ☆  ☆ 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

The  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Illinois  College  of  Photography 
were  held  Friday  evening,  April 
30th,  in  Engraving  Flail,  the  address 
being  made  by  Hon  G.  M.  Le  Crone 
of  Effingham.  The  graduates  num¬ 
bered  sixteen. 

Class  motto :  “Smile — hold  that 
please.” 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

REGARDING  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

From  time  to  time  we  have  inquir¬ 
ies  from  readers  in  reference  to  sub¬ 
scriptions  which  were  sent  to  us 
through  canvassers.  We  do  not  em¬ 
ploy  canvassers  to  solicit  subscrip¬ 

tions  for  this  magazine,  but  we  do 
accept  subscriptions  from  Subscrip- 
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tion  Agenies.  If  your  subscription  is 
placed  with  an  agency,  obtain  a  re¬ 
ceipt,  showing  not  only  the  name  of 
the  agency  and  the  date  but  also  the 
name  of  the  solicitor,  so  that  refer¬ 
ence  can  be  made  from  our  records. 
We  earnestly  suggest  that  all  sub¬ 
scriptions  be  sent  us  direct,  so  that 
advantage  can  be  taken  of  our  com¬ 
bination  offers  without  additional 
charge. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

A  USE  FOR  A  MIRROR. 

When  taking  an  interior  recently  I 
found  that  owing  to  the  shape  of  the 
room  it  was  impossible  to  include  all 
I  wanted,  as  I  could  not  get  the  camera 
far  enough  away.  The  difficulty  was 
got  over  by  fixing  a  mirror  (it  was  one 
of  the  ordinary  swing  kind  to  be  found 
in  most  bedrooms)  on  a  small  table  as 
close  to  the  wall  as  possible,  and  photo¬ 
graphing  the  image  as  seen  in  that.  I 
had  been  told  that  the  plan  was  not 
really  practical  on  account  of  getting  a 
double  image  in  the  mirror,  but  there 
are  no  signs  of  it  in  the  negative.  The 
mirror  reverses  the  picture  right  for 
left,  so  that  when  films  are  used  the 
print  must  be  made  with  the  back  and 
not  with  the  coated  side  in  contact  with 
the  paper  to  bring  the  picture  the  right 
way  round.  When  glass  plates  are  be¬ 
ing  used,  I  suppose  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  expose  through  the  glass,  or 
else  to  print  by  means  of  the  enlarging 
lantern. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

My  two  and  one-quarter  inch  films 
are  developed  in  a  three  and  one-half 
inch  tank.  Having  but  enough  de¬ 


veloper  for  one  filling  of  the  tank  and 
three  films  to  develop,  they  were  put 
in  one  after  the  other  and  each  was 
perfectly  developed.  The  third  film 
was  given  three  minutes  extra  time. 
Developer :  Ansco  twenty  minute 
pyro.  This  method  has  been  used  for 
a  number  of  films  since  and  has 
yielded  perfect  negatives  each  time, 
though  usually  only  two  films  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  one  tank  of  solution.  This 
is  a  saving  of  money  and  of  time  to 
dissolve  the  chemicals. 

Jay  Burton. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Blather — Blubbs  is  an  original 
cuss. 

Skite — Why  so? 

Blather — Well,  you  know  I’ve  had 
my  picture  taken  with  him  en  groupe 
three  different  times. 

Skite— Yes? 

Blather — And  he  never  said  a  word 
about  breaking  the  camera. — Texas 
Coyote. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  pood  income  and  position  for 
life.  For  ao  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 

Our  graduates  earn  from  $20  to  $50  a  week.  We 
assist  them  to  secure  these  positions.  Learn  how 

you  can  become  successful.  Terms  easy — living  inex¬ 
pensive.  Write  for  Catalogue — NOW. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
967  Wabash  Avenue,  Elf  Ingham,  Illinois 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Advertisements  for  insertion  under  this  heading  will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  a  line,  about  8  words  to  the  line. 
Cash  must  accompany  copy  in  all  cases.  Copy  for  advertisements  must  be  received  at  office  two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  day  of 
publication,  which  is  the  first  of  each  month.  Advertisers  receive  a  copy  of  the  journal  free  to  certify  the  correctness  of  the  insertion. 

RATES  FOR  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SENT  ON  APPLICATION 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  PUBLISHING  ASSOCIATION, 

135  West  14th  Street,  New  York- 


PROFESSIONAL  AND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  all 
over  the  United  States  are  using  the  Woodworth  Expos¬ 
ure  Meter  as  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  bought  at  any  price, 
take  no  substitute,  only  18  cts.  at  all  dealers,  or  20  cts.  di¬ 
rect,  postpaid.  Woodworth  Machine  Co.,  Angola,  Ind. 


THE  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

SCHOOL  OF  MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

OPEN  OCTOBER  TO  JUNE 

Instructors:  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  Max  Weber 

For  information  address  CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 

230  East  11th  Street,  New  York 


BARGAIN  LIST  127 

NOW  READY 

GREATEST  EVER! 
WILLOUGHBY  &  A  SQUARE  DEAL 

810  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Photographers  “  jSS 

them  in  the  stores,  there  is  money  in  it. 
YOU  HAVE  THE  NEGATIVES,  WE  WILL  MAKE  THE  CARDS 

100  from  I  negative,  $  2.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,$  3.25 

300  from  1  negative,  4.20  from  5  to  1 0  negatives,  6.30 

500  from  I  negative,  6.25  from  5  to  10  negatives,  8.00 

1 000  from  1  negative,  10.00  from  5  to  10  negatives,  12.50 

Delivery  from  3  to  5  days,  return  postage  10  cents  per  100 
Sample  card  and  complete  bargain  list  of  cameras,  lenses,  etc.  free. 

A  new  Post  Card  size  convertible  anastigmat  lens 
in  cells,  with  case,  will  cover  5x7  plate  wide  open, 
$18.00  post  paid. 

We  take  cameras,  lenses,  etc.,  in  exchange. 
Ask  us  before  buying. 

WRIGHT  s™?Zfis  RACINE,  WIS. 


Bartholdi  Institute  Photography 

Practical  Instruction  in  Photography, 
Photoengraving,  Illustrating  and 
Painting.  ESTABLISHED  I860 

92  FIFTH  AYE.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


STOP!  LOOK! 

Our  New  No.  ig  BARGAIN  LIST  which  is  now 
ready  is  belter  than  ever.  Contains  some  startling 
values  in  Cameras,  Lenses  and  Photographic  Supplies. 
Imported  lea  and  Butcher  Cameras.  Headquarters 

for  Cyko  Paper. 

Write  today  for  FREE  COPY 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

llllA  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


HANDY  REDUCING  PASTE 

QUICKEST  and  SAFEST 
For  accurate  local  work  on  a  Dry  Negative 
1  Box  and  Directions,  30  cents 

L.  C.  BISHOP,  508  Dean  Bldg.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


Hurd’s  Lawn  Finish  is  the  finest  type  of 
the  fashionable  fabric  papers.  Its  quality 
is  the  best;  it  is  beautiful  in  appearance, 
and  the  writing  surface  is  exceptionally 
pleasing. 

Hurd’s  Suede  Finish  represents  the  best 
quality  in  the  medium  smooth  finish,  and 
is  much  in  fashion.  It  is  also  the  finest 
wedding  paper  made.  We  carry  a  large 
stock  of  these  fine  papers. 

STYLES  &  CASH, 

135  West  Fourteenth  Street, 

New  York. 
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Simply  pull  the  trigger ;  the  gun  ignites 
the  flash  and  operates  the  shutter 

SIMULTANEOUSLY  i 


1 .75  Quicker  Than  A  Cat 

Complete  Is  the  IMP  FLASHLITE  GUN ! 

The  IMP  Gun  overcomes  the  many  troubles  hitherto 
experienced  in  flashlight  photography. 

Every  amateur,  press  photographer  and  pro¬ 
fessional  needs  this  simple,  dependable  device. 

Amateurs  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  photo¬ 
graphy  can  secure  wonderful  results  with  hand  or 
tripod  camera  in  any  light  from  broad  daylight 
a  to  total  darkness  in  flashlight  photos  of  moving 
objects,  groups,  pets,  etc. 

Write  today  Jor  circular  showing'  remarkable 
pictures  made  with  the  IMP  Gun 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  promptly. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Co. 

1211  W.  HARRISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


Pictures  Mounted  With 

HIGGINS'  PHOTO  MOUNTER. 

Have  an  excellence  peculiarly  their  own.  The  hest  results  are  only  produced  hy 
the  hest  methods  and  means — the  best  results  in  Photograph,  Poster,  and  other  mounting 
can  only  be  attained  by  using  the  best  mounting  paste — 

HIGGINS’  PHOTO  MOUNTER 

(Excellent  novel  brush  with  each  jar.) 

At  Deale  rs  in  Photo  Supplies,  Artists  Materials,  and  Stationery,  A  3-oz.  jar  prepaid 
hy  mail  for  thirty  cents,  or  circulars  free,  from 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

MANUFACTURERS  LONDON 

Main  Office.  271  Ninth  Street,  Factory,  240-244  Eighth  St.,  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


WRENN’S 

LINTLFSS  PHOTO  BLOTTING,  C.  P.,  DOUBLE  HARD 

WRENN’S 

BEST  BLOTTING 

HIGHLY  ABSORBENT  CHEMICALLY  PURE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  The  Photographic  Times. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

Make  it  an  Autographic — and  Take 

it  With  You. 


It  matters  not  where  you  go,  how  you 
go,  or  why  you  go,  the  Autographic 
Kodak  will  more  than  pay  its  passage — 
it  will  leave  you  its  debtor  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  It  gives  you  not  only  a 
pictorial  record  of  your  trip,  but  a  writ¬ 
ten  record  as  well,  permitting  you  to 
note  valuable  bits  of  information  below 
each  negative  at  the  time  you  take  the 
picture.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  it  could  do — 
the  record  is  complete. 

The  other  day  a 
friend  of  our’s  showed 
us  his  collection  of 
pictures,  taken  on  a 
trip  through  the  Berk- 
shires  some  years  ago 
— four  or  five,  he  wasn’ t 
sure  which.  He  had 
a  number  of  good  pict¬ 
ures,  one  of  them  a 
quaint  little  church 
near  Pittsfield — at 
least,  he  thought  it  was 
Pittsfield  —  where 
somebody  or  other 
used  to  preach.  And 
then  one  of  two  pict¬ 
ures — he  couldn’t  be 
positive  which  one  it 
was — marked  the  spot 

where  Captain - , 

what  was  that  fellow’s 
name — was  killed  by 
the  Indians.  Before 
we  got  through  he  had 
shown  us  quite  a  few 
something- or- others, 
and,  of  course,  the  interest  of  such 
nondescript  pictures  was  to  a  certain 
degree  destroyed. 

This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but 
look  over  some  of  your  pictures  taken 
four  years  ago  and  the  chances  are  that 

(1) 


the  identity  of  a  few  of  them,  at  least, 
will  be  muddled  by  time. 

With  an  Autographic  Kodak,  such  a 
condition  of  affairs  is  impossible.  The 
point  of  the  picture  story  is  jotted 
down  on  the  film  at  the  time  you  are  in 
a  position  to  know  all  the  facts.  And 
once  this  first-hand  information  is  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  film,  it  is  as  permanent  as 
the  picture,  itself. 
You  can’t  forget — the 
Autographic  record 
clinches  each  memory. 

This  service  of^the 
Autographic  Kodak — 
its  contribution  to  the 
after-fun  of  your  pleas¬ 
ure  trip — is  only  one  of 
many  that  it  performs. 
Think  of  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  an  Autographic 
Kodak  record  of  the 
children,  for  example, 
— a  veritable  house¬ 
hold  history  with  the 
facts  and  dates  below 
each  picture.  Look  at 
it  from  a  business  point 
of  view — its  value  to 
the  contractor,  the  en¬ 
gineer,  the  surveyor, 
the  farmer,  the  orch- 
ardist,  is  incalculable. 
The  Autographic 
Kodak  is  a  big  thing, 
the  biggest  thing,  pho¬ 
tographically,  in  twen¬ 
ty  years. 

You  wouldn’t  find 
the  Autographic  attachment  on  the 
Kodak  were  notits  operation,  simplicity 
itself.  Just  open  the  little  door  at  the 
back  of  the  Kodak,  write  what  data  you 
choose,  expose  to  the  light  of  the  sky, 
and,  upon  development,  you  will  find 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.t  The  Kodak  City. 


the  record  photographically  imprinted 
below  the  negative  it  describes. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
buy  an  Autographic  Kodak  in  order  to 
reap  its  full  benefits — although  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  price  over  the  regular  models 
is  slight.  Your  Kodak  may  be  brought 
up-to-date  at  small  cost  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  an  Autographic  back  for  the  old- 
style  back. 

Your  dealer  has  been  hoping  for  some 
weeks  to  have  an  opportunity  of  show¬ 
ing  you  the  Autographic  Kodaks. 


THE  KODAK  AMATEUR 
PRINTER. 

The  you-do-the-rest  part  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  phases  of  photography. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  of  course,  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  but  you  are  not  getting  all  the  fun, 
all  the  delight  till  you  make  them. 
And  just  as  the  Kodak  makes  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  good  pictures  by  anyone  a  matter 
of  course,  so  the  Kodak  plan  has  em¬ 
braced  all  the  necessary  steps  in  the 
making  of  a  picture  and  reduced  them 
to  their  simplest,  most  efficient  forms. 
The  joys  of  the  “other  half”  of  pho¬ 
tography  may  now  be  realized  by  any¬ 
body  with  little  effort  and  small  ex¬ 
pense. 

For  developing,  there  is  the  Kodak 


Film  Tank  which  enables  you  to 
develop  your  films  when  you  will,  where 
you  wish,  and  insures  you  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  negative  always. 

For  printing,  there  is  the  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer,  a  new  thing — new  of  • 
necessity  embodying,  as  it  does,  the 
very  latest  ideas  in  photographic  print¬ 
ing.  In  its  simplicity,  its  convenience, 
and,  most  of  all,  in  its  efficiency,  it  is  a 
fit  companion  for  the  Kodak  Film  Tank. 

The  Kodak  Amateur  Printer  consists 
of  a  box  with  a  removable  top  in  which 
is  located  the  printing  glass.  Inside 
the  box  are  two  electric  lights — one,  a 
small,  red  bulb  which  supplies  the 
necessary  illumination  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  negative  and  paper,  the  other, 
a  powerful  Mazda  lamp  which  provides 
the  printing  light.  At  the  side  of  the 
box  is  a  window  covered  with  orange 
fabric  which  serves  as  a  dark-room  lamp 
with  the  red  bulb  turned  on  or,  with  the 
Mazda  lamp,  a  safe  light  for  Velox 
developing. 

A  particular  feature  of  the  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer  is  an  automatic  mask¬ 
ing  device.  Thin  metal  strips  which 
may  be  adjusted  as  desired  mask  the 
paper  wfith  perfect  accuracy  so  that 
prints  with  white  margins  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  film  negatives  from  the 
vest  pocket  up  to  and  including  the  4x5 
and  post-card  size.  A  hinged  frame 
holds  the  negative  and  paper  tightly 
together. 

The  exposure  is  entirely  automatic. 
When  the  hinged  cover  holding  the 
negative  and  paper  is  closed,  the 
Mazda  lamp  is  automatically  turned  on, 
when  the  catch  is  released  the  Mazda 
lamp  is  extinguished  and  the  red  bulb 
burns.  This  arrangement  not  only  pre¬ 
vents  wasted  current  but  insures  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  in  printing. 

It  is  obvious  that  with  the  Kodak 
Amateur  Printer  duplicate  prints  may 
be  made  with  absolute  uniformity. 

Mazda  lamps  of  60,  40,  or  25  Watts 
may  be  used  in  the  Kodak  Amateur 
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Kastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Printer,  the  first  equipment  requiring, 
with  an  average  negative  using  Special 
Velox,  an  exposure  of  approximately 
1  second,  the  40  Watt,  2  seconds,  the 
25  Watt,  3  seconds. 

The  Price. 

Kodak  Amateur  Printer  complete  with 
red  bulb  and  feet  of  electric  light 
cord  with  socket  (but  without  Mazda 
lamp)  ______  $5.00 


KODAK  VELVET  GREEN. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  that  Kodak 
Velvet  Green  paper  comes  into  its  own. 
It  isn’t  a  paper  that  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  on  any  kind  of  a  picture.  It 
hasn’t  the  versatility  of  Velox,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  But  for  the  kind  of  pictures 
you  are  making  right  now,  for  your  land¬ 
scapes  and  marines,  it  lends  just  the 
touch  of  realism  that  no  other  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  can  supply.  You  have 
not  realized  the  full  possibilities  of  the 
out-of-door  print  until  you  have  used 
Kodak  Velvet  Green.  The  tone  of  the 
paper  is  the  green  of  water  and  field 
and  this  tone  is  secured  by  simple, 
straight-ahead  printing.  There  is  no 
re-developing  and  the  chemicals  are 
those  regularly  used  for  Velox  work. 
The  tint’s  in  the  print — it  was  put  there 
by  the  manufacturer  and  you  can't  miss 


it.  After  exposure  by  daylight,  Kodak 
Velvet  Green  works  exactly  like  Velox 
except  that  the  developing  solution  is 
half-strength.  And  no  developing-out 
paper  can  be  simpler  to  manipulate 
than  Velox. 

The  advantages  of  printing  by  day¬ 
light,  at  this  time  of  year,  will  appeal 
to  you  at  once.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  your  vacation  trip  will  take  you 
many  miles  from  an  electric-light  or  a 
gas-jet.  You  do  not  want  artificial 
printing  light  for  Kodak  Velvet  Green 
and  it  may  be  developed  in  a  light 
which,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  sheets  of 
orange  paper,  may  be  easily  improvised. 

What  better  way  could  there  be  of 
giving  your  friends  back  home  an  inti¬ 
mate  glimpse  of  the  natural  beauties 
that  surround  you  than  to  mail  them  a 
Kodak  Velvet  Green  post-card  ?  Such 
a  message  will  carry  with  it  not  only 
a  true  rendering  of  the  scene  but  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  rustling  leaves,  of  booming 
surf,  of  tumbling  brooks.  You  may 
call  it  “atmosphere”,  we  call  it  Kodak 
Velvet  Green. 

When  you’re  out  of  doors  be  sure 
that  you  are  not  out  of  Kodak  Velvet 
Green. 

Supplied  in  both  single  and  double 
weights  and  post-cards  at  Velox  prices. 


A t  your  dealer's. 


A  practical  and  instructive  book  in  which  the 
essentials  of  good  picture  making  are  given 
in  such  a  clear  way  and  illustrated  in  such  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  understandable  manner  that  the  right 
methods  of  working  become  simple  from  the  start. 

The  wide  variety  of  subjects  treated  and  the 
dependable  information  given  under  each  subject 
makes  it  a  book  of  value  either  to  the  beginner  or 
the  advanced  amateur. 

How  To  Make  Good  Pictures,  paper  covers,  -  -  $  .25 

Do.,  Library  Edition,  cloth  covers,  ....  1.00 


(3) 
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If  it  isn't  an  Eastman ,  it  isn't  a  Kodak, 

The  No.  1  Autographic 

KODAK,  Special 

Small  enough  to  go  in 
your  pocket— conveniently. 

Good  enough  to  do 
any  work  that  any  hand 
camera  will  do — satisfac¬ 
torily, 

SPEED.  The  Shutter  has  a  speed  of  i  300  of  a  second  and  slower  controllable  speeds 
to  one  second — also  has  the  time  and  bulb  actions,  and  is  large  enough  to  give  the  full  benefit 
of  the  anastigmat  lenses  with  which  the  camera  is  listed. 

QUALITY.  All  the  way  through  the  No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special  has  that  mechan¬ 
ical  precision,  that  nicety  of  adjustment  and  finish  that  gives  the  distinction  of  “class”. 

SIZE.  The  pictures  are  i/i  x  3  %  inches;  the  camera  measures  but  \ViXT,3A\6%  inches, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  equipment  provides  for  anastigmat  lenses  of  the  highest  speed. 

AUTOGRAPHIC,  It  is  “autographic”,  of  course.  All  the  folding  Kodaks  now  are. 
You  can  date  and  title  the  negative  easily  and  permanently  at  the  time  you  make  the  exposure. 

SIMPLICITY.  Effective  as  it  is,  the  Kodak  Idea,  Simplicity,  has  not  for  one  moment 
been  lost  sight  of,  there  are  no  complications.  The  No.  1  Autographic  Kodak,  Special,  has 
the  refinements  that  appeal  to  the  expert — to  the  beginner  it  offers  no  confusing  technicalities. 

THE  PRICE. 

No.  1  Autographic  Kodak  Special ,  with  Zeiss-Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /.6.3,  $45.00 

Do.,  with  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens,  /. 6.3,  ------  36.00 

Do.,  with  Zeiss-Tessar,  Series  lc  lens,  /.4.5,  -------  56.00 

All  Kodak  dealers' . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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$3,000.00  In  Cash  Prizes 

FOR  PICTURES  ILLUSTRATING 

Kodak  Advertising  Slogans 

For  the  best  photograph  illustrating  any  one  of  the  five  fol¬ 
lowing  slogans  we  will  pay  $300.00: 

For  the  second  best  photograph  illustrating  any  one  of  the 
five  following  slogans  we  will  pay  $200.00: 

THE  FIVE  SLOGANS: 

Take  a  Kodak  with  you . 

All  out-doors  invites  your  Kodak . 

There  are  no  game  laws  for  those  who 
hunt  with  a  Kodak . 

Tet  the  children  Kodak . 

IK rite  it  on  the  film — at  the  time . 

(For  Autographic  Kodak  Adv.) 

A  NEW  SLOGAN. 

For  the  best  new  slogan,  together  with  a  picture  illustrating 
same,  we  will  pay  $500.00. 

Ask  for  circular  giving  full  details  1915  Kodak  Advertising 
Competition.  Sent  by  mail  on  request. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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With  the 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

«  * 

.  you  can  develop  your  films  anywhere — in 

4' 

broad  daylight. 

At  home  or  camp,  on  train  or  ship 
board  —  anywhere — anytime,  the  Kodak 
Film  Tank  will  give  you  the  best  results 
possible  from  each  and  every  strip  of  ex¬ 
posed  film. 

The  big  link  in  the  Kodak  chain  of 
daylight  all  the  way, 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES 

Print  Competition 

ON  account  of  the  continued  success  of  the  Revived  Print  Competition, 
the  Editorial  Management  of  The  Photographic  Times  will  continue 
these  pictorial  contests  until  further  notice. 

The  next  contest  will  be  closed  on  June  30th,  1915.  so  as  to  be  announced 
in  the  August  Number  with  reproductions  of  the  prize  winners  and  other  notable 
pictures  of  the  contest.  The  prizes  and  conditions  will  be  the  same  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $10.00  Second  Prize,  $5.00  Third  Prize,  $3.00 

And  three  honorable  mention  awards  of  a  year’s  subscription  to 

The  Photographic  Times. 

In  addition  to  which  those  prints  which  deserve  it,  will  be  Highly  Com¬ 
mended. 

CONDITIONS: 

The  competition  is  open  freely  to  all  who  may  desire  to  compete,  without’ 
charge  or  consideration  of  any  kind.  This  competition  will  be  for  “Novices,” 
and  the  subject  is  open. 

Prints  in  any  medium,  mounted  or  unmounted,  may  be  entered.  As  aWards 
are,  however,  partly  determined  on  possibilities  of  reproducing  nicely,  it  is  best 
to  mount  prints  and  use  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing  paper  with  a  glossy  surface. 
Put  the  name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  print. 

Send  particulars  of  conditions  under  which  pictures  were  taken,  separately 
by  mail,  also  marking  data  on  back  of  each  print  or  mount.  Data  required  in 
this  connection :  light,  length  of  exposure,  hour  of  day,  season  and  stop  used. 
Also  material  employed  as  plate,  lens,  developer,  mount  and  method  of  printing. 

NO  PRINT  WILL  BE  ELIGIBLE  THAT  HAS  EVER  APPEARED 
IN  ANY  OTHER  AMERICAN  PUBLICATION. 

All  prints  become  the  property  of  this  publication,  to  be  used  in  The 
Photographic  Times,  as  required,  to  be  reproduced  either  in  our  regular 
pages  or  criticism  department ;  credit  will,  of  course,  be  given,  if  so  used ;  those 
not  used  will  be  distributed,  pro  rata,  among  the  hospitals  of  New  York,  after  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  accumulated. 

We  reserve  the  right  to  reject  all  prints  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  re¬ 
quired  for  reproduction  in  our  magazine. 

Foreign  contestants  should  place  only  two  photos  in  a  package,  otherwise 
they  are  subject  to  customs  duties,  and  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  prints  should  be  addressed  to  “The  Judges  of  The  Photographic 
Times  Prize  Print  Contest,  135  West  14th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.”  and 
must  be  received  by  us  not  later  than  June  30th. 
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A  New  Camera 

combining 
anastigmat 
efficiency 
with  low  cost 
and  great 
simplicity 


Premoette  Sr. 


A  camera  that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  amateur 
photography.  A  camera  that  is  remarkably  easy  to  load 
and  operate,  that  is  simple  in  every  detail,  that  is  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  genuine  anastigmat  lens ,  and  yet  is  as  low 
in  price  as  the  average  camera  for  the  same  size  pictures, 
with  only  an  ordinary  R.  R.  lens. 

Every  experienced  amateur  knows  the  advantage  of  the 
anastigmat  lens,  but  the  relatively  high  prices  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed,  have  prevented  him  from  owning  one, 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  new  Kodak  Anastigmat 
lens,  j£7.7,  fitted  to  this  camera,  is  equal  in  flatness  of 
field,  depth  and  definition,  to  the  highest  priced  anastigmat 
made,  and  has  a  greater  speed  than  any  R.  R.  lens.  And 
it  is  furnished  at  such  a  price  that  even  a  beginner  can 
now  well  afford  to  start  with  an  anastigmat  equipment. 

Prices — Premoette  Sr.  with  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter  and  Kodak  Anastig¬ 
mat  lens,  fl.l,  for  2]^  x  pictures,  $15.00.  Ditto,  for  3kj.  x  5*/?  (post 
card)  pictures,  $17.50. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue.  It’s  free  at  all  dealers’ 
or  will  be  mailed  direct  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SUMMER  CONDITIONS  of  HEAT  and  HUMIDITY 

demand  plates  that  develop  and  dry  quickly, 
with  firm,  tough  films  and  least  possible  ten¬ 
dency  to  frill.  This  means  HAMMER  PLATES 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label)  and  Extra  Fast 
(blue  label)  Plates  for  all  round  work  and  Hammer’s 
Orthochromatic  Plates  for  color  values. 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “A  Short  Talk  on  Negative  Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY 

Ohio  Avenue  and  Miami  Street  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


Established  1 840. 


Incorporated  1892. 


Joseph  Parker  4  Son  Company 

Manufacturers  of 

TREASURY 

COMMERCIAL 

and  CAPITOL 

BLOTTING  PAPERS 

Made  in  Highest  Photo.  Finish 
and  Chemically  Pure. 

Whalley  Ave.,  near  Dayton  St.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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THE "  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TIMES  ”  ALBUMS 

FOR  UNMOUNTED  PHOTOGRAPHS 


THESE  ALBUMS  for  Unmounted  Photographs  are  made  precisely  like  the  old- 
fashioned  scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf.  The  leaves  themselves 
are  made  of  a  gray  linen-finished  cover  paper,  extra  heavy  stock,  (weighing  1  20 
pounds  to  the  ream.)  The  books  are  bound  in  Leather  backs  and  corners,  with  strong 
Cloth  sides.  The  word  Photographs  is  stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums 
are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style,  to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand  the 
hardest  kind  of  wear.  We  are  putting  them  out  over  the  reputation  of  the  “Photo¬ 
graphic  Times,”  and 

WE  GUARANTEE  EVERY  BOOK 

These  Albums  contain  fifty  leaves  each,  for  holding  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  unmounted  photographs,  according  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  prices  and 
sizes  of  these  Albums  for  Photographs  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Size  of  leaf,  4%x  5 '4  inches  -  -  Reduced  to  $1.00 

No.  2.  Size  of  leaf,  5)4  x  8  “  -  “  “  1.20 

No.  3.  Size  of  leaf,  7  x  10  “  ■  **  '*  1.60 

No.  4.  Size  of  leaf,  10  x  12  “  -  “  “  2.40 

No.  5.  Size  of  leaf,  11x14  “  -  -  “  “  2.80 

When  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail,  send  15c.  extra  for  postage 
for  any  size  up  to  8x10,  and  20c.  for  the  two  largest  sizes 

Special  sizes  will  be  made  to  order.  If  you  want  an  Album  for  your  Photographs 
that  will  last  as  long  as  the  prints  do  (and  longer),  let  us  send  you  one  of  these  books 

Each  Album  is  put  up  in  a  strong  pasteboard  box  wrapped  inside  and  out 

NOTE: — Sizes  No.  z  and  z  will  be  discontinued  when  our  present  stock  is 

exhausted,  order  now. 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing 
Association,  135  w.  14th  street,  New  York 
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25 

CENTS 

WILL  BRING  YOU  THE 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

FOR  THE  NEXT 

3 

MONTHS 

That  means  that  you  will  get  13  copies 
of  a  photographic  journal  that  is  written 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  beginner 
in  photography. 

You  will  find  more  features  in  the 
Amateur  Weekly  than  in  any  other  ma¬ 
gazine  you  can  buy  for  $1.50  per  year. 
Cash  prize  competitions'are  offered  every 
week,  articles  that  you  can  easily  under¬ 
stand,  and  which  will  tell  you  how  you 
can  avoid  wasting  plates  and  paper,  a 
Print  Exchange,  many  illustrations  ac¬ 
companied  by  full  data,  Ye  Olde  Curiosi- 
tie  Shoppe,  and  many  other  features. 

When  you  send  a  print  in  for  competi¬ 
tion  and  want  to  know  how  it  compares 
with  other  prints  sent  in,  we  send  you  a 
rating  card,  judging  the  print  for  Com- 
positon  Pictorial  Quality,  etc.,  so  that 
you  can  find  out  where  your  faults  lie 
and  improve  them.  With  the  new  year 
other  features  are  to  be  inaugurated  of 
like  value  to  the  amateur  who  wants  to 
improve  his  photographic  work. 

We  send  no  sample  copies,  because  the 
value  of  a  magazine  cannot  be  judged 
from  one  copy.  25  cents  is  a  small  sum 
and  invested  in  a  three  months’  trial  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Amateur  you  will  find  it 
return  a  hundredfold.  Send  it  to-day. 


A  three  months’  trial  subscription .  $  .25 

In  Canada . 38 

Regular  subscription  price  per  year  ...  1 .00 

In  Canada .  1.50 


Check,  U.  S.  stamps,  money  order,  coin, 
any  convenient  form  of  remittance. 

The 

Amateur  Photographer’s 
Weekly 

917  Schofield  Bldg.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


WAR! 

has  not  so  far  interfered 
wi  th  the  supply  of 

METOL-HAUFF 

Nor  has  it  caused  us  to 
advance  the  list  price. 

This  is  one  of  the  999 
reasons  why  you  should  specify 
“Hauff’s”  when  you  order 
Metol— the  other  reasons  are 
just  as  important. 

A  good  look  at  this  label 

will  enable  you  to  identify  the 

* 

genuine. 


There  is  no  acceptable  substitute 


G.  GENNERT 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BE  ON  THE  JUMP 


STAND  FOR 


LENS  EFFICIENCY 


YOI I owe  ^  to  y°urself  an<^ to 

i  your  camera  to  go  to  your 

dealer  and  ask  to  see  Goerz  Lenses 
and  Goerz  Cameras. 


Quality  is  first  with  Goerz. 


Twenty-five  years  of  experience  are 
behind  Goerz  Goods.  The  dealer 
will  show  them  to  you  and  point  out 
their  quality  and  efficiency,  or  write  to 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optica!  Co. 

317-B  East  34th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


“PIPERS  OF  PUT T 


AT  THE  OFFICE 

When  ordering  stationery  for  business 
use,  and  a  good,  snappy  bond  paper 
is.  desired  at  medium  cost,  specify 


Edgewater  Bond 
or  Elras  Bond 

YOUR  PRINTER  WILL  KNOW 

JOHN  F.  SARLE, 

58  JOHN  STREET 

SOLE  AGENT  FOR  NEW  YORK 


THE 

New  Record  Plate 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  AND 
GENERAL  PHOTOGRAPHY 

A  Medium  Speed  Emulsion  with  Snappy 
Results 

Write  for  Samples  and  Liberal  Discounts 


GnnilirnT  24-26  E-  13th  St.,  New  York 
|ir[ll|llr||  I  320  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
•  ULMMLIl  I  682  Mission  St., San  Francisco 
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NEW  STYLE  WYNNE  INFALLIBLE  EXPOSURE  METER 

The  Wynne  Hunter 

This  new  style  meter  has  been  designed  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  simplicity,  convenience  and  efficiency, 
with  a  minimum  diameter  and  thickness  of  case,  the  case  being  only  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  beautifully  made  of  the  best  solid  nickel  and  opens  like  a 
watch.  On  the  right  side  of  the  open  case  is  the  Actino.meter  with  standard  tints  and 
sensitive  paper,  on  the  left  hand  side  , 'of  the  case  the  two  scales  for  calculating  the 
exposures.  The  top  dial  is  interchangeable  so  that  scales,  according  to  either  F., 
U.  S.,  (or  specially  divided  scales  for  autochrome  exposures,  can  be  instantly  substi¬ 
tuted  for  one  another.  When  ordering  please  specify  which  style  of  scale  is  desired. 

Price,  $2.75,  postpaid.  Top  Scale,  only  for  Autochrome,  35  cents  extra 


The  WEIGHMETER,  The  Latest  Photographic  Discovery ! 

Indispensable  to  Photographers,  Chemists,  Physicians,  or  anyone  engaged  in  weighing  chemicals 

The  Weighmeter  instantly  indicates  by  one  turn  of  the  dial 
exactly  what  weights  are  to  be  used  on  the  scale  for  any  given 
formula.  Saves  time,  trouble,  annoyance,  and  opportunities  for 
errors  in  making  the  usual  computations.  Beautifully  printed  in 
two  colors  on  ivory  celluloid,  and  iust  the  right  size  to  fit  the  vest 
pocket.  PRICE,  50  CENTS  POSTPAID. 


GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.  Retail  Department  59  East  9th  Street,  New  York 

Send  for  new  postpaid  Mail-order  cash  catalogue.  Also  new  Ross  Lens  and  Camera  catalogue 


“PHOTO  FINISH” 


4-4- 


Drift”  Hotting 


THE  ORIGINAL 


THE  PUREST  AND  BEST  BLOTTING  FOR  PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHIC  PURPOSES,  CHEMICALLY  PURE 
AND  NON-LINTING 

For  sale  by  all  leading  dealers 
MADE  BY 

@be  Albemarle  Paper  Manufacturing  (Hu. 

RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Few  Copies  Left  of  the  First  Edition  of 

“PHOTOGRAPHY” 

BY 

E.  O.  HOPPE,  F.  R.  P.  S.,  and  others 

We  shall  continue  to  sell  these  works  as  long  as  the  supply  holds  out,  at 

TWO  DOLLARS  PER  COPY 

The  New  Edition  will  sell  at  $3.50  per  copy. 

This  is  a  Standard  Work.  It  includes  original  photographs  by  the  authors  and 
examples  from  the  work  of  J.  Craig  Annan,  Will  Cadbv,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn, 
Rev.  D.  G.  Cowan,  M.  A.,  J.  W.  Church,  H.  S.  Cheavi'n,  F.  R.  M.  S.,  Dr.  W.  M, 
Daniels,  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  W.  H.  Rogers,  T.  M.  Weaver 
and  Miss  R.  M.  Whitlaw. 

This  is  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  entirely  practical  volume  of  over  four 
hundred  pages. 

The  completeness  of  the  book  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  subjects  which  are  treated  : 

Introductory  and  Historical 
The  Dark  Room 
The  Camera 

The  Optics  of  Photography  (in  3  Parts) 

On  Selecting  a  Lens 
Focusing  the  Image 
The  Laws  of  Pictorial  Composition 
Exposure 

Development  of  the  Negative 
Time  Development 

*  The  Chemical  Theory  of  Exposure  and  Develop¬ 
ment 

Orthochromatic  Photography 
Indoor  Photography 
Portraiture  :  Materials 
Portraiture  :  Lighting  and  Posing 
Portraiture  :  General  Remarks 
Architectural  Photography 
Architectural  Interiors 
Defects  in  the  Negative  and  their  Remedy 
Gelatino-Chloride  Printing-Out  Paper 

Platinotype 

Bromide  and  Gaslight  Papers 
The  Carbon  Process 
The  Gum-Bichromate  Process 
Oil  Processes 

Two  of  the  illustrations  are  coloured  plates.  The  book  is  handsomely  bound  in  half 
red  leather.  Price,  $2.00.  Will  be  sent  to  any  address,  carriage  paid. 

on  receipt  of  Price  by 

The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  'West  14th  Street,  New  York  City 

(Who  are  the  American  publishers  of  this  book) 


Collodion,  Albumen  and  other  Silver  Papers 


Miscellaneous  Printing  Processes 

Hand  Cameras 

Reflex  Cameras 

Stereography 

Enlarging 

Lantern  Slides 

Photo -Micrography 

The  Pinhole  Camera 

The  Wet-Plate  Process 

Emulsions  for  Dry  Plates  and  Films 

Photography  in  Natural  Colours 

Three-Colour  Negatives 

The  Lippmann  Process  in  Practice 

The  Colour  Salt 

Animated  Photography 

Photo-Engraving,  Collotype,  Etc. 

Retouching 

Photography  by  the  X-Rays 

Appendices  : 

Chemicals  in  general  use  in  photography 

Miscellaneous  notes  and  formulae 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures 

Diaphragm  numbers 

Thermometric  table 

Table  of  distances  for  enlargements 

Table  of  comparative  speed  numbers  of  plates 

Index 
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STAMPED 


with  quality — every  pound  of  printing  ink  that  leaves  our 
establishment :  mixed  with  quality  of  materials  and  brains, 
too.  The  kind  of  ink  that  lessens  the  worry  of  the  man 
at  the  desk  —  the  superintendent— the  foreman — and  the 
pressman.  We  never  knew  how  to  make  any  other  kind 
of  ink. 

If  Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.’s  label  is  on  the  can,  the 
contents  will  please  your  man. 

Send  us  your  order  for  any  special  inks — no  matter 
what  shades  or  for  what  processes — we  will  guarantee  to 
make  them  right — and—  make  them  satisfactorily. 

Tell  us  your  ink  troubles  and  we  will  disperse  them. 

SINCLAIR  &,  VALENTINE  CO. 

Main  Office  and  Factory:  605-61  1  West  129th  Street,  New  York. 
Down-town  Branch :  No.  1 68  Centre  Street,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia  Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  Cleveland 

Denver  Toronto 
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ostigmat 


<TLe  Professional  Lens  of  todaj) 
Perfectly  corrected  Anastigmat 
_  .  combining — 


DEFINITION  -  SPEED  -  FLAT  FIELD 
.CORRECT  FOCAL  LENGTH 
COMPACTNESS 


And  a  simple  Diffusion  Device  for 

STUDIO  -  GROUP  -  HOME  PORTRAIT 


and  General  Professional  vOork. 


It  Kas  no  superior  at  anj)  price. 
Beautiful  Art  Booklet  on  request. 


The  crucial  second  in  the  ball  game — the 
divorcee  as  she  leaves  the  court  room— the  loop 
the  loop  of  the  famous  flyer — THESE  are  the 
pictures  the  editor  wants. 

Press  photographers,  with  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  behind  them,  must  get  the  best- — must 
possess  the  ultimate  for  speed  and  quality. 

The  A.  &  H.  BRAND  OF  MARION  &  CO.’S 
RECORD  plates  hold  unquestioned  first  posi¬ 
tion  with  this,  the  most  discriminating  class  of 
photographers  in  all  the  country. 

First  in  speed,  in  freedom  from  fog,  in  fine¬ 
ness  of  grain  and  in  keeping  qualities,  the  A.  & 
H.  Record  is  the  plate  for  the  amateur  as  well 
as  professional. 

Trial  dozen  sent,  postage  free,  upon  receipt 
of  remittance  at  standard  list  price. 

Avoid  substitutes— be  sure  to  get  the  real  A. 
&  H.  Brand  of  Marion  &  Co.’s  Record  Plates. 


Allison  &  Hadaway 


cTj?‘he 

1  O pii  C.  cl  l  ((®)  Company 
|  SCn,  o  c  h  e  s  t  eTr.  new  v  o  R.  K. 

iMimaaiiniiiiiiiM 


Photographic  Manufacturers 
and  Importers 

235  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


USE 

WHITING  PAPERS 

Bonds  Linens 

Ledgers  Superfines 

Fines 

IN  WHITE  AND  COLORS 

WHITING  PAPER  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Howard  Streets  .  .  .  New  York 

Mills*  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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SATURDAY  WITH 
\!V  CAMERA 


Saturday  With  My  Camera 

By 

STANLEY  C.  JOHNSON,  M.  A.D.,Sc. 


JUST  the  book  for  the  Am¬ 
ateur.  Its  444  pages  are  full 
of  helpful  hints  covering  all 
classes  of  subjects.  It  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  more  than  100  prac¬ 
tical  diagrams  and  plates.  For¬ 
mulae  are  given  for  many  differ¬ 
ent  processes.  A  new  held  is 
opened  for  the  amateur  who 
previously  had  hesitated  on  ac¬ 
count  of  not  knowing  exactly 
how  to  proceed  on  new  subjects. 

AN  IDEAL  GIFT 

For  the  beginner  or  the  advanced  worker  in  photography 
The  retail  price  of  this  book  is  $1.50 


Willi  over  one  hundred  | 
Practical  Diagrams 
and  Plates 


L1PPINC0TTS 

MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 


)  NOW  l\  ITS  47  W  YEAR  A  % 


standard  fiction 

MAGAZINE  Qf  AMKRKA 


As  a  special  inducement  we  will  include 
Saturday  With  My  Camera  ($1.50),  with  a 
year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo-  £/v 
graphic  Times  ($1.50)  for  ....  Z«t)U 


OR 


A  year’s  subscription  to  Lippincott’s  Magazine 
($3.00),  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  ($1.50),  andSatur- 
day  With  My  Camera  ($1.50)  for  'JsO«) 


The  Photographic  Times  Publishing  Association 

135  WEST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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POPULAR 

PRICE 

SIZE 

ENSIGN 

Ensignette,  Jr. 

The  Folding  Camera  of  Box 
Type  simplicity.  The  pocket 
camera  for  the  beginner. 


You,  Mr.  Dealer,  will  make  friends  of  your  customers  by  selling 
these  Cameras  to  beginners,  because  they  ensure  better  results. 


ENSIGNETTE,  JR.,  No.  2-J  .  .  $5.00 

ENSIGNETTE,  JR.,  No.  2%-B  .  5.50 


G.  GENNERT, 


New  York 

San  Francisco 


Chicago 


"THIS  safety  fountain  pen  is 
specially  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  tourist.  Can 
be  conveniently  carried  in  the  vest  pocket 
in  any  position.  Inlaid  pearl,  with  chased 

gold  bands.  Price,  $2.50.  Sent  post  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


STYLES  &  CASH,  135  W.  14th  St.  NEW  YORK 


v. 
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Taking  the  Plunge 

If  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you  want  the 
finest  possible  lens  for  speed  work  —  take  the  plunge  and 
write  us  about  the 


Dauscli [omb^eiss 

"Jessar  [ens 


tc 


MASTER  OF  SPEED  AND  LIGHT 


51 


For  speed  work  theTessar  Ic-F:4.5 
is  the.  standard  —  giving  a  clean, 
crisp  image  of  the  fastest  moving 
objects.  It  is  three  times  as  fast 
as  the  ordinary  rectilinear  and 
can  be  relied  on  in  cloudy  or 
sunny  weather  —  morning,  noon 
or  twilight. 

The  Tessar  IIb-F:6.3  offers  an 
even  wider  range  of  usefulness 
for  instantaneous  work.  It  can  be 
adapted  to  almost  any  compact 
hand  camera  in  connection  with 
the  compound  shutter,  and  is  al¬ 


most  twice  as  fast  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  lens. 

In  addition  to  the  Tessars,  we 
make  a  complete  line  of  photo¬ 
graphic  lenses  and  lens  accesso¬ 
ries,  including  the  Protar  Vila, 
the  perfect  Convertible  Lens,  Wide 
Angle  Protars  IV  and  V,  Tele¬ 
photo  Attachments,  Ray  Filters, 
etc. 

Full  catalogs  about  the  Tessar  and 
Protar  Lenses  sent  on  request  —  write 
for  booklet  “What  Lens  Shall  I  Buy?” 
Ask  your  dealer  to  let  you  try  a  lens 
on  your  own  camera. 


gausch  &  [omb  Optical  (9- 

626  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Projection  Lanterns  (Balopticons)  Microscopes,  Binocu¬ 
lars,  Range  Finders,  Engineering  Instruments,  Ophthalmic  Lenses,  Searchlight  Reflectors 
and  other  high  grade  optical  goods. 


% 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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VELOX 


mean  one  and  the  same  thing. 

A  photographic  paper  made  expressly  for  the  amateur 
— latitude  enough  to  take  care  of  reasonable  errors  in 
exposure,  gradation  sufficient  to  insure  the  utmost  from 
every  negative. 

Your  copy  of  the  “  Ve/ox  Book  ”  is  waiting  for  you  at  your 
dealer' s,  or  we  will  send  it  to  you. 


NEPERA  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer’s. 


As  tar  as  photographic  printing 
goes,  results  and 


Styles  &  Cash,  New  York. 


